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PREFACE. 


The appearance of this little book before the English-knowing public is 
mainly due to the encouragement of Dr. S C. Dns, Secretary of the 
Kashi Tattw a Sabha, who almost compelled me to deliver a series of 
lectures on Yogaiutitfha, and also of Mr. D. K. Telnng, General Secretary 
of the Theosophtcal Society, Indian Section, who kindly published 
the first fi\e of them in the Theosophy in India. The present booklet is 
but a reprint of these lectures I am, therefore, very thankful to them 
both. If this little book finds appreciation from those for whom it is 
meant, I will bring out later on a larger edition of it giving the full 
course of the 10 lectures I have delivered at the Sabh5. 

The reader, having gone through these pages, will agree with me, I think, 
that the system of thought outlined here is a unique and important con- 
tribution of the author of Togaidsiffha, not only to Indian Wisdom, but to 
the Thought of the world as well-J^ts doctrines are being echoed in the 
contemporary scientific and philosophic thought of the West.) Passage 
after passage can be quoted from modern and contemporary writers (as 
we have shewn in some of the lectures of the series) which would 
appear to be rather translation of the verses from Yogavdsitfha. Yet it is 
very slrange, and the responsibility lies with the modem exponents of 
Indian Thought, that this system is little known to the world. I 
really consider it a great pnvilege of mine to have been the first to draw 
the attention of modem scholars to the unique position of Yogavehxftfta 
It was in December 1925 that I read my first paper on the "Philosophy 
ol Yogauliiifha’in the first meeting of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
at Calcutta Since then I have been almost every >ear dealing with 
some aspect or other of its philosophy before the same body of learned 
thinkers. I am, however, very glad to note that Volume II of 
Dr. Dasgupta’s Ilittory of Indian Philosophy, which has quite recently 
been published, contains a chapter of about 50 pages on this system of 
Philosophy. It is now hoped that Yogav/hUfha will be soon brought 
out of oblivion and will enjoy the place it deserves in the world 
of philosophic thought. 


Benares Hindu University 
September 5th, 1932. 


B. L. Atreya 



FOREWOK D 


I am very glad to write these few lines on the high value of this 
little book presenting in a simple and systematic way the essence of the 
philosophical thought contained in the extensive work of 32,000 slokas 
which generally goes by the name of Yoyaitisiffha. The author, my 
esteemed colleague. Dr B. L. Atreja. M. A , D. Litt. (B, H. U.) ( has 
really rendered a \ery valuable service, by this booklet, to those who 
would feel interested to know and understand the actual philosophical 
poattion of a reputed system of thought, unique of us kind, which forms 
n valuable heritage from the hoary past of this land, but have not the 
time nor leisure to go through the original voluminous work. The 
author has already produced a big volume on the subject, with the 
name of Philosophy of Yogaiasistha, which formed the thesis of his 
Degree of Doctor of Letters under the Benares Hindu University. 
This work, the result of years of intensive study and labour, covers an 
extensive ground in connection with the system of thought, presenting it 
in a manner in which no scholar, Indian or foreign, has done it hitherto 
This book is not in print yet, and so not available to the reading 
public just now. When published later on, it would, I think, be 
regarded as a valuable contribution to the growing literature on the 
ancient Thought of India. In the meanwhile the author has done well 
by publishing this little book consisting of the five lectures he recently 
delivered on the subject at the Kashi Tattwa Sabha, Theosophical 
Society, Benares, which I understand, were much appreciated by those 
who happened to be present at them This booklet would thus be a 
sort of introduction to the larger work, of which it forms but a brief 
outline, and as such it would create a desirable interest in further study 
of a system of thought of eminent and unique value from the larger 
work when it is published. The author has taken care to annex, even 
in this little work, a short Appendix giving an appropriate selection of 
the original Sanskrit texts on which the substance of the lectures was 
based This forms but a small part of the larger Appendix of such 
■siolCas, classified' in a systematic turm, nearing on the suDjects treareu 
of tn the bigger work by the author It is hoped that even this little 
book would find the appreciation :t deserves and serve the noble purpose 
for which it is being published. 

P. B Aphikaki, 

Benares Hindu University. Professor of Philosophy 

August 26, 1932. & Head of the De P a rtmenr, 

Benares Hindu University 
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Yof- 

s Yogavasistha and Its Philosophy 

<t '': - J&fc. , 

ProiV-B. L. Atreya, M. A., D. Litt., 

\ ^ o" Benares Hindu University. 

’ *' LECTURE 1 

1. THE PLACE Or YOGAVASISTHA IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL LITERA- 
TURE of India. 

Y bGAVASISTHA, Known also as Mdhdrdmayana, Artaram&yana, 
JfinnavSsistha, Vdiistha-rdmdyana, or simply VasUtTia (\V internits : 
Geschichte der Indischen IAtteratur, p. 443, Note) is a voluminous 
Samfckrit work which is very widely read, in the original as well as in 
Vernacular, translations throughout India. It is the Bible of those who 
Seek for Self-Knowledge and Liberation, as Ram&yana of Tulsidasa and 
Bhagaicata are for devotees, and Bhagtcad Geeta for men of action. 
Thousands of men and women, from the lowest to the highest grade of 
culture, find solace in the study of this wonderful work, which contains 
many stories, in which even children may find pleasure, and philosophical 
Speculations, which the brightest intellect may find difficult to compre- 
hend. It is one of the greatest productions of the Indian mind, and 
surely the best companion for one anxious to realise Cosmic Conscious- 
ness and to live on the height of spiritual peace, where the best and 
hoblest men of India have always aspired to stay. 

Swami Rama Tiratb, one of the greatest saints of modem India, said, 
in one of his American Lectures : “One of the greatest books, and the 
most wonderful according to me ever written under the sun, is Yogava- 
sistha, which nobody on earth can read without realising God-conscious- 
ness” {In Woods of God-Realisation, Delhi Edi, Vol., Ill, p259). Dr. 
Bhagwan Das, an erudite scholar of Indian thought, writes in the 
Prefatory Note to his Mystic Experiences : “The Yogavasistha , a 
Samskrit work, in thirty-two thousand slokas, or sixty-four thousand 
lines’, is highly honored among Indian Vedantins, for its philosophy 
and its Hints on practical mysticism, as also for its literary beauty and 
poetry. The saying about it, among Vedantins, is that it is a work of 
{he 'SiddMvastha, i. e.; for the philosopher-yogi, who, having mastered 
{He theory, is passing on to the practice of it, while the other well- 
known works, even the Gita, the Upanishads, and the Brahmasutras 
are works of the Sadhannvasths, i. e., for those who are yet trying to 
'master the theory.’* Late Lala Baijnath, in his Introduction to the 
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Hindi Translation of YogavatUtha, writes : "On the Vedanta philosophy, 
there has not upto this time, been written any other work so big, and 
expounding the doctrines with so many stories, illustrations and 
arguments, as Yogavmittha. All will agree, when it is remarked, that 
by the study of this work alone even the most passionate and worldly* 
minded will become dispassionate and will gradually realise peace 
within" (Yogavatittha Bhflintika, Vol. II, p. 7). And : ** It is the 
crest-jewel of all the works on the Vedanta, and no aspirant of 
liberation can afford to neglect it" (Ibd. Vol. I, p. A). 

The author of Yogavdiittha himself was quite confident of the 
uniqueness, greatness, beauty and effectiveness of his own composition, 
and has given expression to his own opinion in several places of the 
work. Here are some of his statements: "It is a composition of 
thirty-two thousand verses containing beautiful similes and metaphors” 
(II. 17 6). “It is written in a very intelligible style, ornamented 
with literary beauties, and full of illustrations in support of the 
doctrines expounded” (II. 16. 33). "Haring studied, understood and 
realised its philosophy, one does not stand in need of any other 
performance for liberation” (II. 18. 35). "Having learnt the method of 
liberation expounded in this work even a child comes to realise the 
Self” (VIb, 215. 6). "It brings nil sufferings to an end, and gives n 
unique consolation to the heart” (II. 10. 9). "It takes one to the state 
of the highest bliss which is beyond pleasure and pain’’ (1 1.10.7). "He 
who studies it daily comes to realise God-consciousness” (III. 8. 13), 
and "becomes liberated even while living, in this life” ( III. 8. 15 ). 
“With the help of this work one crosses over the ocean of the misery 
of Existence” (I 2. 4 ). "It is really n store of wisdom, and contains 
all that is best any where" ( III. 8. 12 ) . 

The greatness, authoritativeness and value of Yogavdsistha may also 
be evinced from the influence it has had in the history of Indian 
thought. A comparative study of Yogavdtistha with Vairagyathataka 
and Vakyapadiya of Bhartrihari, with the MandukyaJcarikas of Gau- 
dapada, with Vivekaehuddmani of Shankaracharya, and with Manaso- 
llasa of Sureshwaracharya, will clearly reveal the influence which 
Ycgavfishtha exercised over these illustrious thinkers of the Advaita 
school of thought. About ten centuries ago, in the first half of the 
9th century A. D., when the great Shankaracharya had succeeded 
in creating a wide-spread interest in the Advaita Philosophy, the 
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huge work, Yogavatittha, which on account of its size was available 
to the few only, was summnnsed into Laghu Yogavdsittha by Abhi* 
nanda, a Gauda Brahmana of Kashmir (See Witnemitz: Cfesohiehte der 
Xndltchen lilteratur, Vol. Ill, p. 443, and Konow:270S, Karpu- 
ramanjari, p. 197 ). Since then it has become a very popular work, and 
has inspired many writers and schools of thought. A careful study of 
the Minor Upanithads will reveal that many of them are wholly or 
partially composed of tlokat selected verbatim from Yogavdtittha All 
the six chapter, of Haha Upanithad except the first, all the fixe 
chapters, but the introductory portion, of Annapurna Upantthad, the 
whole of Akihi Upantthad, the second, which is the main, chapter of 
Muktika Upantthad, the fourth chapter of Varaha Upantthad, 50 tlokat 
of Brthat Sannyasu Upantthad, 18 tlokat of ShBndilga Upantthad, 10 
thhas of Yajfhalkya Upanithad, 3 tlokat of Yoga-Kundalx Upantthad, 
and one tloka of Ptngala Upantthad are taken verbatim form Yogavatitlha. 
The section on jSbfflitdilt in Jabaladarthan Upantthad, the whole of 
Tejovidu Upantthad, 1 to 1 1 stanzas of the fourth section of Ypgathihha 
Upanithad, 1 to 9 stanzas of Tirpura Tapini Upantthad, and 12 to 16 
alohas of the second part of Saubhaggalakshmi Upanithad, when com* 
pared with Yoyaidsistha, clearly reveal its influence, if not direct 
borrowing from it, ns in the case of the former group of Uranithadt. 
Vidynronya (Mndhavacharya), a well known writer of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, must have considered Yogaidsittha as a book of high 
authority, for he quotes it several times in his famous work, Paneha * 
dathi, and his Jivanmuktivivshi is chiefly based upon it, quoting no 
less than 253 tlokat from it in support of its thesis. He also seems to 
have summarised Yogavdsittha. mto Yogavatistha-tara tangraha in 2300 
stanzas. s maaesenpi wbxb is replies) by H.JJ (MM Atom/** 
Vedanta, MS, CXLVIII ) to be existing in the Govt. Samskrit College 
Library, Benares. Yogavdtistha is also quoted in the Bhaktisagara of 
Narayanabhatta ( Wintermtz Vol. Ill, p. 443 note), m Hathayoga- 
pradipika (IV 15, 22, 23, 56, and 61), and in Bamagita ( e. g Samadhi, 
17,23,31. 32, etc ) Prakathatman, the author of Vedantamuktavalt 
<1565) also quotes YogavMittha as an authority in support of his Views. 
All these facts dearly indicate that Yogaodttttha is one of the most 
important works on Indian Philosophy, and that, in the history of 
Indian thought, it has stood on an equal footing with Upanuhadt and 
Bhagmd Geela, for the last one thousand years at least 

Yet it is very strange that it has not received the attention U 
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Reserves from the contemporary scholars of Indian Philosophy, by 
yvhom its study seems to have been conspicuously neglected ^here 
is, for example, no mention of even the name of YogavAsistha m {be 
Volume I of Dr Das Gupta s History of Indian Philosophy, in vvfuch 
he devotes a big chapter to the philosophy of Advaita Vedanifl of 
Gaudapada and Shankara and the school started by them There 
is not a single paragraph on the philosophy of Yogavasistha m fhe 
two volumes of Prof Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy, not to say 
of the previous works on Indian Philosophy by other writers Even 
more surprising is the omission of the name of Yogavasistha from 
the excellent bibliography of Samskrit works on Indian Philosophy 
prepared by Prof Abhyankar and appended to Sana darthana 
tangraha. edited by him and published in the Bombay Government 
Oriental (Hindu) Senes 

Yogavasistha has not only been thus neglected by the present day 
writers on Indian Philosophy, but has also been misunderstood 
by some eminent writers Dr Wintermfz ( Oeschuhte der Indisehen 
Litteratur, Vol III p 4*53 ) considers YogavhittJa to be more 
of a religious work than philosophical Dr Farqubnr writes in 
the same way The Yogavasistha Rdm&yana is one of the many 
Samskrit poems written in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
popularise a philosophy or theology of a sect’ (An Outline of Religious 
Literature of India, p 228 ) Prof Radhakrlshnan also dismisses 
Yogavasistha as a religious work in a footnote on page, 452 of Vol 
II of his Indian Philosophy A careful study of the work, however, 
will convince one that it does not belong to any sect or religion, but 
is a purely philosophical work written in a popular but literary style 
It is in no way'inferior to many works which are usually accepted os 
philosophical, ns distinguished from the sectarian ones 

2 The Method or Teaching in Yogavasistha 
The main reason, probably, why Ycgaiaitetha is not considered a 
philosophical work is the manner m which it is written and the method 
which the author employs to impress his doctrines One does not 
often find in this work terseness of Gaudapada, the hairsplitting 
quibbles of the Neo Naiyyayikas and the Neo-VedantinS, tbfe 
authority obsession of Shankara, and the stereotyped terminology of 
the later Shankantes Nor do we find any influence of VatsySyana 
or Dignaga on the author of Yogartnsiha, as he does a^temp^ to 
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put tiis tjoctrines in inferential form. He merely states in sirpple and 
unequivoqa} manner what he has to say, and makes it clear hy way 
of similes, analogies and illustrations, and impresses the truth of 
what he feels ns true through stories. He hates obscurity, brevity 
and vagueness. He knows that it is very difficult to make others 
realise that of which he has the direct intuition, and that it can be 
made intelligible only through illustrations and analogies. He avoids 
the method of abstract disquisition and dry argumentation. He goes 
back to the method of Upanishadt, Rfahabharata and Jatakat, which 
earned the truths advocated by them to the very heart of the’r readers. 
He also felt that works written in sweet and literary style wete more 
read and appreciated by the laity than those written in the cold 
philosophical style, and probably thought that the havya style might 
well be* utilised for philosophy to make it popular and effective. “Ail 
this is evident from what he says : “All that is expressed in sweet and 
graceful words arid with easily intelligible arguments, similes and 
illustrations, goes directly to the heart of the listener, and expands 
there, just as a little drop of oil expands on the surface of water ; 
whereas, all that is said without suitable illustrations and arguments 
intelligible to the hearer, in confused and obscure language, does not 
enter the heart of the hearer, and is a mere waste of words,’ like the 
butter' poured on the burnt' ashes of oblation. It is only thiough 
appropriate similes and illustrations that subtle, yet worthy of being 
known, themes can be made popular in the world, as it has been 

done so in all the famous works” (III. 84. 45-47). 

MU • a. r . ' 

Moved by such considerations and by the desire of making his 
philosophy popular, he yoked the literary art of story-telling to his 
philosophy, which contained ah that was best in Indian thought at the 
time he lived. How far he succeeded in his efforts only those who are 
gifted with the doublefold genius in philosophy and literature can judge. 
We may only point out that his work has been a success in so far as it 
has been ever since, enjoying popularity in all grades of people, even 
fhough many do not grasp its entire philosophy. The reader feels that 
he is in the living presence of a saintly personality speaking from direct 
experience in simple and beautiful language. He is his own authority, 
and does not frighten and bore the reader with quotation after quotation 
from Vpannhadi and other authoritative texts, as is done by the ’later 
writers on the -Advaita philosophy. He has imbibed all that wa? best 
in the Indian thought that existed before him — Hindu, Buddhi§t and 
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Jama-— and speaks from his own stand point, very often in words which 
might be mistaken as quotations from other books and teachers which 
he had thoroughly imbibed and made his own It is in this way that 
some expressions of Vpanuhada and Bhagioad Geeta and some Buddhist 
works may be identified in Yogaoaautha 

In his attempt to be clear and impressive, the author of Yogavamtha 
has however, committed the fault of too much of repetition and 
sacrificed systematic arrangement of the contento of his work The main 
divisions of the work into the six prakaranas — Vairagya (Dissatisfaction), 
Mumuhhxi vyavahara (Conduct of the Aspirant), Utpattx (Evolution of 
the World), Stith ( Continuation of the World) Upashama (Dissolution 
of the World- Experience) and Nirvana (the Cessation of Finite Existence) 
have not even bee i kept fully in view Everything has been treated of 
in every prakarana, and also in many chapters of the praJearanas No 
scientific or logical classification has been kept in view with regard to the 
topics dealt with This defect of the work is very much felt by the 
modern reader who expects eierything properly arranged and classified 
and exhaustively, but tersely, treated in its own place The same defect 
characterises all the abridgements or epitomes of YogavnaitTia — Y ogaidsx 
stha tara ( 225 slokas ), Laghu YogavSsutha { 4829 slokas, the 
tradition, however, says, 6000), ATahopamahad (5829 slokas ), 
Anmpnrnopamshad ( 3 37 slokos ) 

It is from the consideration of putting the philosophy of 
Yagav&tirtha in a systematic and terse form and thus to save the time 
and energy of the present day reader, who does not want to remain 
ignorant of the philosophy of Yogavnmlha, yet at the same time, has no 

leisure to go Vmxrug’ji vr. •tnBfyJxM&B.hiiti. vn/ptrAvzh -wx/i'a ‘tf. ?«. 

than 27687 stanzas ( at present available ) that we have ventured to 
compile our VOautha darahana, in which we have collected stanzas from 
the voluminous work, dealing with almost all the aspects of the 
philosophy taught in the work, and arranged them so as to present in a 
systematic form the tenets of the philosophy It is the first attempt 
ot its kind to put the entire philosophy of Yogamtutha in a terse 
systematic and intelligible form, inspired by the zeal of introducing a 
io far neglected, hut important, system of thought to the modem 
scholars of Indian thought The mam thing that the reader, however, 
will miss is the stones which we have deliberately excluded from cur 
tpitome to win for Vasistha ( or the author of Yogar&tulha ) a worthy 
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pUca in the world of philosophy, where the naked truth is more 
appreciated than the garb in which and the accompaniments with 
which, it appears. 

3. Published Liter vruRr on Yogavasistha 

There is hardly any book or paper printed in English language in which 
any serious attempt has been made to study the philosophy or literary 
beauty of Yogavasistha. The following is the entire printed literature 
known to us m connection with Yogavasistha in English, Hindi, Urdu, 
and Samskrit. 


A. On the probable Date of Yogavasistha 

1. A paragraph jn Wintemitz; Geschichte der Inditchen Littcrture 
(Vol* III. p. 443-44). Placing it in the 9th Century A. D. 

2. A few lines in An Outline of the Religious Literature of India (by 
Farquhar) on page 228, placing it in the 1 3th or 14th century. 

3. A paper on the date of Yogavasistha by. Prof. Shiva Prasad 
Bhattacbarya, published in the Proceedings of the Third Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras, p. 545 ff., placing it in the 12th century A. D. 

B Dealing with the Philosophy of Yogavasistha 

1. Lala Baij Nath: Introduction (Hindi) to the Hindi Translation of 
Yogavasistha, published by Juana Sagar Press, Bomba}'. It give, a 
brief analysis of the contents of the work, according to the different 
prakaranas. 

2. K. Narayanaswamj Aiyer : Introduction to the English Translation 
of the Laghu Yogavasistha, giving a very brief analysis of the contents 
of Laghu Yogavasistha 

3. B L Atreya : Philosophy of Yasistha, a paper published in the 
Proceedings of the First Indian Phdosophical Congress, Calcutta, 1925 

4. B L. Atreya : Divine Imaginism of Vasistha, a paper published 
in the Proceedings of the 2nd Indian Philosophical Congress, Benares, 
1926 

5. B. L. Atreya : Gaudapada and Vasistha . A Comparatue Survey 
of Their Philosophy, a paper printed in the Proceedings of the third 
Indian Philosophical Congress, Bombaj, 1927. 
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C On the Stories of Yogavtimtha 

1 Bbagwon Das Mystic Experiences or Tales of Yoga a m2 VeSanta 
from Yoyavamtha published by the Indian Book Stop Benares 
It contains four stories from Yogav a sistha out of 55 m all 

D Translations 

2 English 

1 English Translation of Yogav a s\stha Maharamayana by Bihari Lai 
Mitra, complete in four volumes Calcutta, 1891 It is a translation 
of the whole work which is praiseworthy only as an effort, and not 
as a translation It is not reliable being wrong inexact and misleading 
at numberless places It is altogether useless for a student of 
philosophy 

2 A Translation of Yogav&sistha ( Zaghu) by K Narayanaswami 
Aijer, Madras 1896 It is more reliable than the above. Unfor 
tunately it is a translation of a summary of Yogavnmthn It does not 
mention the numbers of the verses translated and is wrong in 
many places 

2 Hindi 

1 Yogav&sistha Bhasha Tika b> Thakur Prasad published at thejnana 
Sugar Press Bombay Samvat 1960 containing the original text as 
well as the Hindi translation of eachsloka It follows tbd! interpretation 
of the text given by the Samshnt commentator, Anandabodhendra 
Saraswati who has read the ideas of the later Advaita Vedanta info 
the philosophy of Yogava*i*tha One therefore often misses the reSI 
and original meaning of the text in many places whle reading this 
translation 

2 Yogavosistha Bhashi published at the Naval Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
1914 and also at the Venkateshwara Press Bombay This translation, 
without the original Samskrit text is the most popular and wideiy re^d 
books on philosophy in Hindi It does not contain the translation of 
some chapters of the original which are mere descriptions and are not 
of any philosophical interest This translation appears to us quite 
a reliable rendering of the ideas of YogavatUtha 

3 Togaoas(>tha Bhatha-Yairagyi and HTumukshu Prakaranat, pub 
ltshed at the Venkateshwara Press Bomba j It contains only the 
first two chapters of the above mentioned translation, ami is a very 
popular book 
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3. Urdu 

1. YogavSaiithasdra, a Translation of Laghu Yogmasiittha by Munshi 
Suraj Narayan Mehra of Delhi, 1913. It is a quite reliable Urdu 
translation of Laghu YogavQstttha 

2. Yogavnsi'tlMyana, a translation of the same, by Shiva Brat Lai, 
Lahore. It is also very reliable, and better than the above one, in so 
far as we find the contents of the paragraphs noted on their margin, 
giving facility to the reader m understanding them 

E I. The Original Samsknt Text 
1. Complete, with the Commentary of Anandabodhendra Sarasvvati. 

1. Published at theGanpat Knshnaji Press, Bomba), Samvat 1936, Vik. 
It is published m Patra form, and all its verses are in continuation, 
hence very inconvenient to read. 

2. Published at the Nimaya Sagar Press, Bomba}, 1918 In two 
volumes, edited by Vasudeva Lakshman Shastri Pansikar Its 
printing is very good and reliable 

II The Abridged Text 

1 Laghu YogavSsistha of Abhmanda, published by the Nimaja Sagar 
Press, Bomba}, m Samvat 1644, m unbound leaves, with two Samsknt 
Commentaries, one on the first three and the other on the last 
three chapters 

2. YogavasisthasSra, b) an anonymous author, in ten chapters of 200 
verses, without an} commentary, published by the Laksbmi Nara}ana 
Press, Morodabad 

Note — There is an excellent chapter on Yogavasxstha in Dasgupta's 
History of Indian Philosophy, Vol II, which has appeared recently. It 
came to our notice after these lectures had been delivered, and hence no 
mention of it could be made at the proper place 

LECTURE II , 

4. The probable date of composition of Yogavasistha 

I T is very difficult to come to a definite conclusion about the 
date of many Samsknt works In the case of works like 
Yogai&sntha , the difficulty is not only that the author of the Work 
does not «ay anything about himself or his time and place, but also 
the orthodox belief that the ancient Rishis could have an experience oi 
future events as in the immediati present. The doctrine that the 
events of all the four yugas or cycles are repeated in each round of 
2 
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manifestation of the universe, very much stands in the way of modern 
historical method What appear to be anachronisms are, according 
to this belief, explained as being due to the supersensuous vision of the 
author huch an explanation is attempted m connection with 
Yogavhistha by K Narayanaswami “The events recorded herein (« e 
the teachings of Vasistha to Ramachandra ) should have occurred in 
the Tret i Yuga when Ramachandra incarnated But in the 
initiation of Ramachandra by Vasistha, as recorded in the work, ue 
find the story of Atjuna introduced herein Is it not an anachronism ? 
some may ask We shall find the objection to vanish into the air if we 
bear in mind the fact that nature is cycling round and round and is 
not a sealed book to our ancient Rishts Every recurrence of the ytigit 
brings with it its own Vyasas Ramas and others Therefore, before the 
divine Vision of our ancient Rishis all the events of past as well as 
future, march in procession as recorded in the tablets of Chitrogupto 
( A Trantlatxon of Laghu Yogavamtha, Introduction p xxn ) 

On the other hand, the few modem scholars who have turned their 
attention to Yogaifautha. commit the mistake of putting it at a very 
late date J N Farquhar, for example, writes ' The Yogaiatulha 
li/lm/iyana is one of the many Samskrit poems written in the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries ’ {Religion* Literature oj India p 228) 
Prof Shiva Prasad Bbattacharya in a paper entitled The Yogavn 
tistha Rfimayana, Its Probable Date and Place of Inception' read at the 
Third Oriental Conference, Madras (1924), concludes “All this points 
out to the 10th to 12th century as the probable date ( Proceeding*, 
p 554 ff) 

rfiese ami stnnV ? Vewr wiYanSr pAiar IVyrcaStru} r at a very AfA* 
dale cannot be accepted, mainly for two reasons 

1 By the time of VidySranya ( the first half of the 14th century 
A D ) YopaeJmtha had become on authoritative work He quotes 
it in 6C\eral places in Fanchadathi and bases his «ftranmuHtritefc* 
mainly on I’ogmSuttha ( quoting no less than 253 slokas from it »n 
support of bis views ) Prof Bbattacharya seems to be ignorant of 
this fact He believes 1 No writer and scholiast on Philosophy earlier 
than Vijfi5nabbikshu seems to use it as an authority * (Ibid, p 549 ) 
VijfiSnabhikshu we must remember, is believed to have Jived in the 
16th century 
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2. By the middle of the 9th century the huge work, Yogavaehiha, 1 
was summarised into YogavUtisthasarct or Laghu Yogavfoistha of some 
6000 stanzas by Gauds Abhinanda of Kashmir (see Konow: HOS 
Karpuramanjari, p. 197 ; Keith : Catalogue, Bodleian Librnry, MS 840 ; 
Wintemitz : Geschicftlc dcr tndischen Littcrature, Vol. III. p. 444). 
Prof. Bhattacharya is not aware of this fact even, as he says : ‘‘The 
Laghi Yogavdtlstha or Mokshopayasdra, which presupposes the bigger 
work. ..is a work in 92 verses by a Bengali writer... named Abhinanda... 
who is thus to be distinguished from the famous Gauda Abhinanda of 
Kashmir” ( Proceeding » of the Madras Oriental Conference, p. 553 
footnote). 

Dr. Wintemitz argues : “There is an abbreviated edition, Yogathis- 
tlmara of Gauda Abhinanda who lived in the middle of the 9th 
century. The Yogavasistha must be older. As Shankara does not 
mention the work, it is probably written by one of his contemporaries" 
(G. I. L Vol. Ill, p. 444). There is no logic in the argument. It is 
fallacious. This view fails to see how it could be possible for such a 
huge work to have been composed, become famous, studied, and 
summarised within a few decades only, for, the date of Shankara 
accepted by modern scholars is 788 to 820 A. D., and Gauda Adhinanda 
lived “about the middle of the 9th century” (Konow : Karpuramanjari ) 

Is there any strong reason why the work should not be believed to be 
a pre- Shankara one ? Prof. Bhattacharya has argued : “The reference 
to the school of Vedanta philosophy as the “Vedantins” or “Vedanta- 
vadins" would take us to the time not earlier than that of the great 
Shankaracharya" ( Proceedings . p. 552). This argument fails to prove 
the point, as the word Vedanta for Upanishads is very old (See 
A Tundaka Upanxskad III- 2. 6 ; and Svetasvatara Up. VI. 22), and 
there is sufficient indication in JUtindukya-Karikas of Gaudapada, the 
teacher of Shankara’s teacher, that even before Gaudapada there must 
have existed a school of thinkers who expounded the philosophy of 
Vedanta s (See Karika II. 31), There is no reason why they should not 
have been called by the name of Vedantins or Vrdantavadins. In 
Yogavasistha we do not find any other indication against its priority to 
Shankara, There are, on the other hand, some grounds in its favour : 

1. The terminology of Shankara is quite unknown to the author of 
Tcgavatistha. It could not have been so, had the author been a 
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writer posterior to Shankara Some important concepts of Sbankarn are 
conspicuous by tlieir absence in Yegai&txatha 1 

2 In YojmSmtha Adtatta Va da is not found in a finished and 
conceptualised form, but m a cloud like \ague and unfinished form, and 
without any fired meaning in the terms used 

3 The author of Yoffiixatittkt does neither try to defend his own 
position by arguments or by quotations from the Upanwhads, nor does he 
vehemently criticise others, as is the tendency of Shankara and his 
school 

4 From the time of Gaudapada and Shankara the Shruti has been 
considered as the supreme, final and unquestionable source of 'heAdiaita 
philosophy, but we do not find this tenet m Yojaiasistha, where 
Experience is the Ultimate Proof of knowledge D 

5 A careful and comparatite study of the poetical works of Shankara 
particularly VneJcachud mam, Aprokshanub huti, and Shataslo! t, with 
Yoguamtha will clearly show that Shankara wa c not only influenced 
by Yogaiawtha, but also thoroughly imbibed its teachings, and 
m many places composed almost literally identical \erses and gave 
expres&ion to almost the same ideas We have been able to collect 
more than a hundred such extracts from the poetical works o{ 
Shankara as are almost identical with stanzas from Yoginamtha 3 
Yogavasittha is not tile borrower of the two, as the technical 

1 Eg Adbyasa, Sadhana ebatushtaya consisting of viveka, viraga, 
shatsampat (i e shams, dama, tttiksha, uparati, shraddha and sa.madhana,) 
and mumukshutva Saguna and Nirguna Brahma, Savishesba and Nirvishesha 
Brahma Ishwara as distinguished from Bra> ma, Upadfat, Prarabdha karma, 
Sanchita karma, Krama mukti, Budha beginnmglessness of AvidyS and 
karma, Evolutionary process of the world as different from that suggested 
by the Sankhya system, etc , etc 

STc78f ijg n (Y V ll 19 16) 

W WlfiKgM T WWWl fel II (Y V VI b 197 15) 

3 Compare the following two verses of VtveLachudamant with those of 
Yoffavasisthct — 

a n (V, c 430) 
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terms of Shankara used m his works are conspicuous by their absence in 
y ogaviUittha. 

yxfo » (v. c. 429) 

«7: sfostefa faf^: G sfasg^ 3 ^ 11 (Y. V. HI. 9. 11) 

3T vTPlfn ^rpq 3J7UsT 1 

^ fafam S 35I& 11 (Y. V. III. 9. 4) 

Other very strikingly similar verses : — 


v. c.... 

Y.V. 

V. c.... 

Y. V. 

V. c. 

Y.V. 

6 

.VI b. 197. IS. 

62 

...in. s. 15 

129... 

Via. 9. 32. 

145 

....V. 91. 8 


III. 6. 6 

171... 

Vlb. 21. 11. 

169 

....IV. 47. 48 


Vlb. 118. 4 

172... 


170 

IV 57. 50 

180 

III. 116. 8 " 

183... 

Vlb 190.25. 

197 

....III. 42. 1 

169 

...2. 2. 5. 

172... 

IV. 27. 18. . 


III. 21. 69 




VI4. 8. 10. 

208 

.....Via. 128. 25 

193 

III. 11. 4. 

301 & 304 IV. 33. 28. 

317 

.....111.22. 28 

335... . 

III. 7. 17 


V. 13. 17. 

235 


398 

.....Via. 29. 7-S 

386... 

V. 27. 3. 

393 

V. 21. 26 

407 .... 

....IV. 17. 19, 




III. 111.25 


III. 98. 2 

463... 



Via. 2. 41 

484 

....IV. 45. 424 

492.... 

..Via 126 3S.39. 

555.... 

.... III. 96. 43 

572... . 

Vlb. 53. 9. 

573... 


Compare also tbe following slokas from other Minor works of Shankara with 

those from Yogaatlsistha : — 




<i) Prom Svntmanirdpana:— 



Yogavfisistha. 



97... 


1; VI, 

40, 1 ; Via, 9, 17. 

(ii) Atmabodha 




YoffavUsistha. 



17... 




V, 7t, 39. ' 

fill) &atasloLi 3'. Y. 


Y. V. 


3’. V. 

6.. 

IV, 45, 7. 

10... 

Via, 33. 4. 

15... 

Via. 108, 20. 


Via, 28, 4. 


Ill, 20, 14. 

36... 

Vlb, 210, 11. 





81... 


(iv) DaktinUmfiriistotra 



Yogavatistha 



1. ... 


.Vlb, 22, 27; 111,44,20. 

(v) AparobS/inubh'iti 


1'. V. 


Y. V. 



62..., 

Ill, 7, 44. 

73... 

IV, 1, 7. 

12.. 



Ill, 3, 30. 

79... 

Ill, 62,4. 

60.. 



in, 66, 7 . 

240... 

V/a, 25, j7. • 

61.. 

III. 7, 42&43. 70... 

11, 17, 9 . 


IV, 11, 29. 



72... 

111,21,65. 


IV, 17, 4. 
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eomparatnc study of JMnndufcf'iifc Irifcu of Gaudapada and Ttgavdtu- 
tint will show that the .rfdniifa philosopy that existed before the advent 
of Shnnhara was more ah in to the philosophy of Yogivatxstha than to 
that of Shankara and his followers There is much common between 
Kank m and YoqauUuthi not only in thought, but also in language 4 
The. problem before us now is which is earlier of the two? There 
arc certain reasons for the priori!) of Ycgcuasutha 

1 The Ktii \kni arc not written as an independent treatise on the Adiaita 
philosophy , they are offered os a sort of commentary on the Manduky* 
Upamthad Gaudnpnda interprets the Upmuhad from the stand point 
of a previous!) existing school of thought, the leaders of which are 
referred to as Vedanttnhb n ckaixhannh' (II, 31), * tatti i udah ’(II 34), 

(IV. 9S), and as “buddh&h" (IV 88) The views attributed to 
them and upheld in Karthit are identical w ith some of the views of 
Yojavdmthu 

2 On the other hand, the philosopher Vnsistha claims to have received 
lus doctrines directly from the Cosmic Mind (Brahma) and to have 
Compare also the following slokas from Sur&Aara’s Manasolllta (a 

commentary on Dakshinltmurtistotra by one of Shankara’s disciples) 
with those from 3 ogaonssstha 


1,8 

HI, 64, 7 

1.9 

Vlb 56 3 

I, 11 

VJb, 176, 5 


IV, 48, 49 

1,12 

Vlb, 49, 18 

I, 18 

IV, 47, 41 


Vlb 51,8 

I, 28 

Vlb, 210 11 

11,31 

III, 1,20 

11, 48 

Via, 87 , 16 

IV 3 

IV, 45, 45 

VIII, 5&6 

IV, 1, 36 


IV, 44, 14 

VIII, 10 

IV, 47, 41 


Vlb, 107, 13 

VIII, 13 

Via 95 9. 

VIII, 12 

111,44, 33 

VIII, 24 

IV, 27, 28 

VIII, 26 

V, 50, 3* 

VIII, 30 

III, 21, 76 






III, 21, 78 



VIII, 31 

Via, 69, 27 & 21 8 . 40 





4 Compare e g , the following Lanka* of Gaudpada With the slokas of 
Yogavasttsha mentioned against them — 


M K 

Y V 

M K 

Y V 

M K 

Y V 

II 14 

Via 110 11 

II. 15 

III 10 L 35 

III 

IV 11 23 

IV 47 

III 9 58 

II 31 

III 54 

11 5 

IV 19 11 

11 29 

III 91 16 

II 

Vlb 33 45 

II 6 

IV 45 45 

III 48 

Via 146 18 

IV 7 

Vlb 195 14 

IV 20 

IV 1 21 

IV 82 

IV 27 22 


IV 40 34 

II IS 

II 17 9 

III 31 

IV 17 19 

III 40 

IV 35 2 



Vide B 

L Atreya ' Gaudapa 

and Vasista 

a paper m the Bombay 


Phtlosophical Congress {1927) Report p 197 — 210 
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realised their truth m his own experience (Y V II 83) The philosophy 
of Vasistha includes almost all the views held by Gaudapada. 

3, GandapSda-Kartkm represent a later phase of the Adiaita philosophy, 
when it tended to become critical, hostile and polemical towards other 
contempoiary schools of thought, whereas Yogauisistha represents the 
earlier phase, when the Adiaxta philosophy existed in harmony with its 
sister philosophies, looking at them all from a higher point of view, m 
which all contradictions are harmonised and differences neglected (Vide 
VI b 38 4 , III 96 49-53, VI b 130 2 , V 18 20) In this respect 
Yogavatistha is nearer to the Up inxthads and the Bhagtcad Qeeta than 
Karikas and the works of Shankara 

Prof Bhattacharya in this connection believes that this type of men- 
tality could not be possible in Buddhist India '* before the days of the 
Pal Kings of Bengal* ( Proceedings , p 551) A study of ffarshachanta, 
however, will convince us that in the first half of the 7th century 
such views could pos s ibly be held in the Madhyadeth i, now called 
the U. P. Bana describes a visit paid by King Harsha to the hermitage 
of a Buddhistic recluse, Duvakara Mitra, where representatives of 
various religious and phtloshophical schools were studying in perfect 
tolerance and harmony (Vide Carpenter Theism t n Mtdteial India 
pill 112) We need not, therefore go to the reign of Pal Kings of 
Bengal in the tenth century for the purpose 

There is a positive evidence also to the effect that a philosophy 
like that of Yo jaiasisth i existed in India before the time of Shankara 
and Gaudapada If there had not existed such a monistic philosophy 
before Gaudapada,, whence did Bhavabhuti learn the views alluded to 
in Uttara-RamaJiarxtra (III 47, and VI 6)? The term ‘ vnarfa" is 
neither found in the Upanishads nor in the Bhagaioad Geeta BhavabbAp 
could not have borrowed it from Shankara, as modern scholars place him 
at the end of the 7th century A D AH that BhavabhAti says in 
connection with the idea of “ mirfa byway of a simile occurs at a 
number of places m Yog ti dsxstha (Via 11 40, V 72 23 , 111 100 28, 

VI a II 18 19, VI a 93 46, VI b 54 17, VII 12 30, III 114, 6, 9, 

VI b 49,112) There seems to be no reason against lognaststha 
having been in existence before BhavabhAp 

This belief ts very much strengthened by a comparative study of 
YpqaxStulha with Ya kyapudty i of Bhartnhan There are many 
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stanzas common in the two works SloJct, III. 7. 41 of Valyapadvjn, 
for example, is almost the same as tdokt, V 56 35 of Yog.mltuthi* 
Some stanzas of Yoqaiantthii, or their imitation, are also found in 
VairaqyathataJca of Bhartnhan, e g compare tlokx 54 th of the latter 
with the 33rd of VI b 136 of the forme r, and the 7Sth of the latter 
with the 31st and 33rd of V 22 of the former The chief reason why 
we believe that Bharfnhari is the borrower of the two is that the 
doctrine of "&habda Brtthmi," which is the main doctrine of Ya^ya 
vxdiyi af Bhartnhan is unknown to the author of YngauUutJia It must 
therefore, have been written before Bhartrihan, who is believed to have 
died in 650 A D 


On the other side, we have no hesitation m saying that the existing 
work, Yogai/iiistha, cannot be regarded to be the work of Valmiki in 
the present form, for the following reasons 


1 The first chapter of the current Yorjaifiwtha, which tells us that the 
teachings embodied in the work have been repeated several times, 
indicates that it must have been written much later than Valmiki s 
composition even if there existed any to form the nucleus of the present 
work 6 From the Slahabharain, Anushfoana Parvn 11 5 9, of course it 


5 *n»rt trftcfr i 

«FTT II ( V P 111 7 41) 

wtht gfefcifpraT ti (V v v 56 35) 


Compare also the following slokas of Bhartnhari s Vakyapad ya with 
those of Yooavustitha mentioned against them — 


VP Y V VP 

111 Via 93 46 III 1 41 
HI 6 23 Vlb 51 8 

V 48 49 III 3 70 
I 1 131 HI 9 58 IV 2 12 


V V VP Y V 
V 56 35 III 6 28 Via 33 4 5 
III 101 35 III 1 22 III 6 7 2 
III 121 53 III 3 70 III 121 53 
Vlb 31 36 


6 The First Chapter summarised — 

There was a Brahman Suttksh a by name He had a philosophical 
doubt in his mind To solve his problem he approached one Agasti The 
latter, having answered hts question told him the following 
story Once Agniveshya saw his son sitting idle with a doubt in his 
mind as to whether action or its renunciation led one to moksha In order to 
show him the right path he told his son the following story Once a 
fairy named Suruchi while sitting on one of the peaks of the Himalayas, 
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appears that there may have existed even before the composition of the 
present Mahdbhdrata, some work containing the views of Vasistha, which 
he had learnt from Brahma (See Y V II 10) Nothing more than 
this can be said in favour of the orthodox opinion 

2 The present YogaifoutJia could, not have been written before the 
spread and development of the Mab&yana Buddhism in its Mddhyamtkz 
and VijfUlnvada forms, not only because their names are mentioned m 
Togavamthi (V 87 18 20andIlI56 etc ), but also because their doctrines 
are nicely and irremovably incorporated m the philosophy of -Vasistha 
This brtngs Yogaavntittha to the close of the 5th century A D 

3. In YogauUntha (VI b 119 2 3) we come across an idea of a 
"megha d ' (cloud-messenger) where the whole of Kalidasa’s 
ATeqhadtta is beautifully summarised in three stanzas. The date 
assigned to Kalidasa by modern scholars is the early part of the fifth 
century A D The author of YogaiAuttha, therefore unless this 
portion is an interpolation, cannot be placed before the middle of the 
5th century A D He probably lived at the time of the downfall of 
the glorious reign of the Gupta Kings, which conclusion in borne out bj 
the nature of the philosophy of the work and by the description of wars 
and battles and the mention of the Hflnas therein (III and VI books 
of Yogtu tittha) 

Our view, therefore, is that the present Yor/aumttha must have been 
composed before the time of Bhartrihan and after that of Kalidasa * e , 
in the sixth century A D 


happened to see a messenger of Indra passing alone that way She asked 
him where he was commg from In reply the messenger told her that 
he came from the hermitage of the sage Vfllmiki, where he had escorted, by 
the order of h.s mister Indra, a k.ng, Anshtanem. who was desirous of 
knowing the way of liberation The sage Valmik. recited to him an old 
composition of h.s, m wh.cb he had recorded the teach.ngs of Vasistha to h.s 
pupd Ramachandra, and wh.ch was, .mmed.ately after its composite, 
recited to Bharadwaja The messanger repeated to the fairy all that the 
sage had taught to the king 


3 
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LECTURE III 

The Type of Person for Whom Yogavasistha is meant 
Consciousness of Suffering 

T HE next point in connection with this great work, Togavatisth, 
is : For what kind of renders is the work meant ? Who. 
in other words, is the adhikari of this Shastra ? The 
author of the work himself has told us that he is the 

proper person to study this work who has become aware of 
his bondage and longs to be free ; he who is no longer in utter 
ignorance, but has not yet attained wisdom (I. 2.1.). This, in 
other words, means that the philosophy of Vasistha is meant for 
those on whom the reflective consciousness has dawned and to whom 
it has been revealed that life, ns it is usually lived, is characterised 
by bondage, evil and suffering. The author of the work has depicted 
the psychology of such persons in the mentality of Ramcbandra, 
the pupil of Vasistha. Rama begins to reflect over the nature of 
life and finds it characterised by evil, bondage and suffering. He 
says : What happiness can there be in this world, where every 
one is born to die (I. 12.7) 7 Everything comes into existence only 
to pass away (I. 12 8). The joys of life are tantalising ; prosperity is 
another kind of misery ; pleasures are harbingers of pain {VIb. 93 73). 
How great fools we are! Although sold to none, we act as if we 
are bound and sold slaves. Knowing the vanity of the affairs of 
life even, we continue to be whole-heartedly engaged in them like fools 
(I. 12 12). E\en knowing well that there cannot be real and lasting 
joy realised in our life, we foolishly stick to the hope of having it 
{1. 12.13). accumulation of wealth does not make us happy 
but miserable, on the other hand. It hides within it the possibility 
*of our ruin (L 13.10). Life is as evanescent as autumnal clouds, 

'as the light of an oilless lamp, and as ripples on the surface of 
water (I. 14 6). Like a caged lion, our mind is always restless 
(L 16.10). Desire is as fickle as a monkey. It is never satisfied 
with the objects already in hand, but jumps to other unattained ones. 
The more it is satisfied the more intense it grows (I. 17.29). Of all 
the evils of the world, (the unsatisfied) desire is the most painful. 

It brings to trouble even the safest people (I. 1 7.32). There is 
nothing good in the body. It is an abode of disease, a receptacle 
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f all kinds of agonies, and subject to decay (I 18 34) Childhood 
is characterised by weakness cravings, incapacity to speak, lapknf, 
knowledge, longings for unattainable things, fickleness of mind and 
helplessness (I 19 2) What delight can we ha\e m the portion of, 
our life called youth, which comes like a flash of lightning, soon to 
be inevitably followed by the roaring of clouds of the agonies of old 
age (I 20 8) "> Women appear charming only for some time and 
onlj to an unreflective mind In reality, there is hardly an} beauty 
in their bod) , it is due to our ignorance alone that we regard them 
as beautiful (I 21 8) This false and illusory beauty binds a man as 
strongly as a spell binds a snake (I 21 21) What is the good in 
living a life which is e\er under the subjection of old age and death 
(I 28 38) ^ Old age spares none It overcomes even those heroes 
who never knew defeat in battles catches hold of even those who may 
hide themselves in caves (I 22 38) Of what value is the body, 
the pleasures the wealth and the kingdom we may have, when, 
early or late, death shall put an end to all (I 18 8) ? Life is as 
unstable as the flame of a lamp placed m open air and the splendour 
of all objects is as momentary as a flash of lightning (1 28 11) 
We never find ourselves to be the same as in the previous moment 
(I 28 32) Everything is under the sway of death and decay, all 
relations are chains of bondage , enjoyments are our falal diseases , 
and desires are a tantalising mirage (1 26 10) Our c enses are our 
enemies What is believed to be true is soon discovered to be 
otherwise All beings are mixed with non being All thinking is 
selfish and egoistic (I 26 14) All human beings are self deluded 
to be entrapped into the snares of desires and thereby to be afflicted 
with the troubles of birth and death (I 26 41) What direction is 
there from which cries of suffering are not heard (I 27 31) ? 

These are some of the reflections of Rama, and of all those who begin 
to think of life seriously Man longs for happiness, but finds it at no 
time of his life Rama therefore, asks his teacher certain questions 
which are the questions of every thinking man Is there any better 
state of existence which may be free from suffering ignorance and 
grief and be full or unconditional joy (I 30 11) ? What is the spell 
by which the disease of worldltness — the source of all kinds of 
sufferings — can be cured {I 30 24) ? How can one experience 
unchanging and perpetual happiness (I 30 25) ? What is the method 
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what is the science, what is the art of saving this life from undesirable 
occurrences (I 31.6) ? In what way should a man live in this world 
without being bound in it (I 30 37)? “Let me know the best possible 
secret of becoming free from the sufferings of life” (I 31 17) 

Togavasittha is thus meant for people who are so keenly alive to the 
undesirable aspects of life and so eager to know the secret of freeing 
it from them 


The Cause and Remedy of Suffering 

The cause of alt suffering, according to Ycpautnttha is trunS or desire 
for worldly objects “It stings one like a venomous serpent , cuts like 
a sword pierces like a lance , binds like a rope bums like fire , blinds 
like a dark night and grinds down its helpless victim like a heavy 
stone It destroys lus wisdom and upsets the balance of his mind, and 
throws him into the deep and dark well of infatuation ’ (II 12 14) 
Our longing for worldly objects is due to our ignorance of the true nature 
of ourselves and the world Ignoiance is therefore the root cause of 
all “Uiffeneng The fountain head of all evils is the lack of Knowledge 
(Via 88 2 ) The beat ond the most effective remedy for all sufferings 
is the attainment af wisdom (jf dna) Sorrows do not approach 

the wise man who has come to know what aught to be known, 
and has the right attitude to yards all things (II 11 41) Wisdom 
is the only way to cross over the ocean of the world (II 10 22) 

Self effort versus Destiny 

or true knowledge which w, the uUvmaAe remedy of all 
sufferings of life can be attained onlj by making efforts for its attain 
ment It does not come of itself nor does any agency like destiny 
bring it unto ourselves We have to make ceaseless and earnest 
efforts not only to acquire wisdom, but also to obtain anything else in 
life There is nothing 1 ke fate or destiny making us miserable or 
happy in spite of ourselves We are the makers of our own destiny bj 
our own efforts There is no other way to bring about the end of all 
misery than one s own efforts (puruthartha) (III 6 14) There is 
hardly anything in existence which is not attainable through right and 
earnest exertion (III A 8) One gets only what one has striven far , 
nothing is ever achieved by sitting idle (II 7 19) Every one is his 
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own friend or enemy , if one does not save oneself, nobody else 
sa\ e him (VIb 162 18) 

Those who depend upon fate for getting their desired objects and do 
not exert themselves, are their own enemy They depend upon a 
thing which neither does exist nor does bring about anything There 
is none among the brave, the successful, the learned and the wise, who 
ever waits for destiny (II 8 17) They who always depend on fate, 
lose all their merit, wealth and enjoyments (II 7 3) The fools who 
believe that everything is in the hands of destiny are utterly 
ruined (II 5 29) 

Fate (daitfl) is a nonentity There does not exist anything like fate 
(II 5 18) It is absolutely unreal (II 9 3) Fate does not do any 
thing » it exists only in imagination (II 9 3) Apart from a conso 
latory contrivance fate has no realitj of its own (II 9 15) 

Our fate or destiny is nothing but the inevitable consequences of our 
own already accomplished efforts Expressions such as, * It shall be 
so” and * It is thus determined, ’ in cases where results of our efforts 
are completely and sutely predictable have given rise to the concept 
of destiny (II 8 2) Ignorant people have, on the basis of such 
expressions, come to believe in the reality of fate as a self subsist 
ing entity, in the same way as one perceives a snake in place of a rope, 
where there is none (II 8 3) The real fact is that there is no other 
destiny than our own past efforts now fructifying in good or bad 
results (II 6 4) Our (previous) actions alone constitute our destiny 

(II 6 35) 

This being the true meaning of fate it can be overcome by our 
present efforts as easily as a child by a grown up man (II 6 4) The 
efforts already made in <=ome direction (now our destiny) and the 
efforts now being made in a contrary or opposite direction oppose 
each other like two contesting rams , and those which are stronger in 
force will surely overcome the others (II 6 10) Just as wrong acts 
of yesterday can be rectified to day so the present efforts can rectify 
the previous ones (VIb 157 29) It is the stronger of the two— the past 
and the present efforts— which subdues the result of the other In e.ther 
case, however, it is our own effort that succeeds (II 6 IB) Further 
tits’ quite evident that, of the two-the past and the present— the 
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present effort can be more powerful, and can succeed against the other, 
ns n }outh can vanquish n child (II 6 19) Tor the past has 
nlrendj been determined, but the present is still undetermined 

One should, therefore, set to overcome one’s undesirable fate by taking 
recourse to greater effort with unflinching and strong determination 
(11, 5 9) Ever) one should exert himself to the extent of complete!) 
eradicating the evil efforts of his previous acts (II 5 ll) There is 
hardl) on) doubt that the evils which are the legac) of the past can 
be absolutely destro)ed by efforts in tlie living present (II 5 12) 

One must also remember that all efforts are not productive of a particu- 
lar result There are some which are the most appropriate for the 
purpose and others which are not so It will be a mere waste of 
energy and its dissipation in wrong directions, if wrong efforts are made 
One should take resort to the appropriate methods alone (II 6 24) 

Preliminary qualifications of thc Aspirant 

Wisdom — the remed) of all suffering — dawns upon that mind alone 
which has Ven already prepared for it It requires a peculiar temper 
ament and training which have to be acquired and undergone Unless 
one is already prepared, intellectuall) and mcrall) for it the teaching 
of a teacher falls flat upon him The w or Is of a teacher settle down 
m one’s mind oil) when it is calm and free from craving for objects 
of pleasure, and when attachment of the objects of sense is given up 
(Via 301 10 11) When the mind is purified b> casting off the impun 
ties of worldly desires e\ ervthing heard from the teacher is grasped 
quite easily (Via 101 12) In Yogata&ittha however we do not find 
any elaborate scheme of preliminary requirements of the asp rant, as 
in later times we find in the school of Shankara under the name of 
S&dhana chat ishtaya (the four requirements viz viveha uiirapya, that - 
sampatti mumuktha) but there is only a statement of four preliminar) 
qualifications required by one who wants to be liberated The author 
calls them “The four gate keepers of Liberation {Mokshacltcarapalah) 
Ihey are Tranquillity, Contentment Company of the Wise and Reflec 
tion * There are four methods of crossing over the ocean of worldly 
existence namely, tranquillity, contentment, company of the wise (or 
the good) and reflection (II 16 18) They are so related to one 
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another that if one of them ts fully attained others will inevitably 
accompany it. One should, therefore, make effort in acquiring any one 
of them thoroughly (II. 16. 22).” f 

"Truth dawns by itself upon the mind of the tranquil, who are equally 
good and friendly to all beings (II. 13. 60). He is said to be tranquil 
whose mind is impartial to all creatures, who neither desires nor 
denounces any object, and remains a master of his senses (II. 13 75) ; 
whose mind is unruffled even in the mtdst of death, festiMties or war 
(II 13. 77) ; and who is not cast down e\en during unending troubles 
and ravages of time” (II. 13. 78). 

‘‘Wisdom never da.wns upon the mind which is under the control, and 
at the mercy, of desires and expectations, and is destitute of content- 
ment (II, 15. 9). He is said to be contented who is not desirous of 
what he has not got, is quite unaffected by what he has got, and is 
free from elation and dejection” (II. 15. 6). 

“Association with the wise removes the darkness of the heart ; leads 
one to the right way, and causes the sun of wisdom to shine m one's 
mind (II 16 9). He who bathes in the cool and holy Ganges of 
the company of the wise, does not stand in need of penances, pilgri- 
mage, charity or sacrifices" (II 16 10) 

"Truth cannot be known without thinking (II. 14 52) Thinking 
leads one to the attainment of peace (II 14. 53) Thinking consists 
in logical investigation into the problems : ‘What am I and ‘How 
has this world-evil come into existence' (II 14 50) 

The te&chings of Yasisths are mtelbgtbie to am} are meant for these 
who have cultivated some of these qualifications 


LECTURE IV 

The Metaphysics of Yogavasistha 
The source of KisOWI^dge 


ACCORDING to Yogaumttha Direct Cognition (Pratyakshaor Anubhai*) 
is the only and the ultimate source of all our knowledge, be it of an 
external object, Self or God Experience is ihe final test of all our 
knowledge or beliefs Its author does not believe in any other Pramam 
as the source of new knowledge (I U. « M S «. » K 1 VIb 52. 29) 
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If anything is not directly experienced, it can ne\er be made known 
by any description of it by others “The taste of sugar can never be 
made known to one who has not himself tasted it” (V. 6 4 53) 

This being the case with all our knowledge, it is really difficult to 
impart any knowledge to a person of anything of which he has had no 
direct experience Who can, for example, make anybody understand 
what toothache is if the latter has never experienced toothache him 
self ? But, if it were absolutely impossible, our knowledge would not 
advance, and we could not have become conscious of many aspects of 
our experience, of which we are reminded by those who have ahead) 
become aware of them Vasistha, therefore, thinks that a hint or 
partial knowledge of things not already known, can be given through 
similes and analogies { dnshtanta and upamana), for the similarity 
thus pointed out helps one in cognising directly the thing suggested 
<11 IS 51) 

The chief feature of Vasistha's Philosophy , 

The chief and the most important aspect of the philosophy of 
Yogaiamtha is its Idealism It is the kejstone of the entire 
structure of its philo c oph), the basic principle from which everything 
else follows bor Vasistha, idealism is the ke> which unlocks all the 
enigmas of life, and the explanation of nil the riddles of existence 

Knowledge presupposes Idealistic Monism 

A little reflection, says Vasistha, on the nature of our knowledge and 
experience, will reveal that the plurality and \anety perceived in the 
world ha\e behind them an all comprehending and all embracing Unit) 
Action and reaction between things presuppose identit) behind them 
Two things, ha\ mg no common substance immanent in both, cannot be 
related, either as cause and effect, or as subject and object The 
perception of things around us, therefore, leads us to monism The 
fact of our know ledge further presupposes that the object of our know 
ledge cannot but be a modification of consciousness itself, t e , an idea 
or fcalfnns For, knowledge can have for its object only that which JS 
homogeneous in nnture with it All objects, therefore, along with the 
perceiving subject, are ideas in our mind and nothing outside and bevond 
the mind These considerations lead us not to Monism alone, but to 
Idealistic Monism, namel), that there is One Realitj, Consciousness or 
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Mind, which is both the subject and the object and the relation ol 
knowledge between them (III. 121.37; 111.121.42? VIb. 25. 14; 
Vlb. 38. 9; III. 121, 53; Vlb. 25. 17; Vlb. 101, 54). 


Idealism 


The world of experience, according to T^ai'amfAa, therefore, with its 
Things, Time, Space, and Natural Laws whose knowledge we have, 
is a manifestation of mind, i. e., ideas or 4 hjlpana. Everything is 
coined by mind, just in the same way as our dream-experiences are. 
That things are merely the ideas of mind is also evident from the fact 
that yogit, who have acquired power over their mind, and are able to 
stop its activity of manufacturing ideas, which is incessant and beyond 
control in our case, do not experience anything at all when they have 
brought their mind to rest. What we call time is only a relation of 
succession of one idea after another. It is also mind's imagination, 
and is relative to the flow a£ its ideas. An age can be experienced as 
a moment, and so a moment can be experienced as a long age, in 
accordance with the different moods of mind. The night is experienced 
ns n long age by the suffering man, while it passes away as a moment 
in the revels of the merry. A moment becomes an age in the dream 
state ond on age passes off as a moment in the state of insensibility. 
It is said that a moment of Brahma is the life-time of Menu, and a 
Jay of Vishnu constitutes the long period of the life-time of Brahm.u 
The whole age of Vishnu is said to be only a day of the sedate lva. 
So, apart from the succession of ideas in mind, duration of time as 


no meaning. 

Space is also a relation of co-existence of ideas and is relative to the 
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existence itself, and there is no reason why it cannot be otherwise 
The stability land persistence of the world are also the ideas of 
mind, just as in a dream we imagine the stability and [persistence of 
the dreamworld (Vlb 210 11, IV. 47 48, IV 47 59 , V 48 49, 
VIb 42 16, Vlb 56 16, Vlb 56 3, III 56 37, Vlb 73 19 20, 
III. 13 36, III 60 20 21, 22. 23, 26, III 103, 13, Via 61 29, 
Via 37 21, Via 148 21) 

Similarity b* tween Waking and Dream experience 

But then v hat is the .difference between our dreams and the wide awake 
experience of the world, jf the latter too is like the former, which, of 
coutse, we all know to be a system of ideas in the mind ? The answer 
of Vasistha is There is little or no difference at all Both are alike 
in their nature, and so long as each lasts, it gives the same sense of 
reality and stability as the other And from the stand point of a 
higher realisation no difference is felt between the two The difference, 
however, exists from the stand point of each other The waking man 
considers the dream experiences unreal and visionary, while to the 
subject of the dream its own world is really real, and the waking 
experience is regarded as unreal and non existent One may, for 
example, undergo in a dream excruciating pains of separation, while 
sleeping in the arms of his beloved What we know as a moment s 
dream may have within it an experience of eternity, of centuries and 
of the world having a long history behind U When a man is on the 
death-bed, soon to breathe his last, to him the whole life experience 
of years appears to have passed away as a moment s dream Moreover, 
as hundreds of dreams are experienced within the waking age of our 
experience, hundreds and thousands of w aking dreams ate experienced 
by the Self in its transmigration journey And as we can recollect 
the many dreams that we have experienced throughout our life, so the 
enlightened ones (*u2dkti*) can remember the many waking dreams 
experienced by them during their past career (LV 29 11, 12 

Vlb 161 24 , 29, 30, IV 18 47) 

Subjective Idealism 

But, then, it may be pointed out that there is one clear and outstanding 
difference between the two states, namely, that the one (dream) is 
ones own pnvaic experience shared by none else, w tide the other 
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'the waking experience) is the ( experience of things that everybody 
perceives and regards ns‘ real. Are the _ objects .of the .waking 
experience also manufactured in the furnace of my oVn mind ? Yes) 
according to Yogavatiitha, the individual perceives and cognises only 
what is within his own experience ; no mind perceives aught but its 
own ideas. The world-experience has arisen individually to every 
mind and every mind has the power to manufacture its own universe. 
Thus the idealism accepted here seems to be thoroughly subjective 
(HI. 40. 29; IH. 55. 61 J Vlb. 13. 4). 

Objective Idealism 

Yet the very statement that there are individual minds and that they 
are countless assumes an extra-individual reality in the form of other 
individuals, who, of course, must, likewise, have their own world- 
experience. Vasistha is alive to this difficulty and admits a plurality 
of minds and a common world-experience also, which in its original 
form is a system of ideas, or imagination (kalpana) of a Cosmic Mind, 
which he calls Brahms. Brahma imagines the Universe as well as all 
the individuals within it in the beginning of the Creation, and they 
continue to exist as long as BrahmS continues to exist {III 55. 47), 
The experience of a common world by many individuals is thus due 
to the fact that over and above these individuals, there exists a 
Common Mind, the Cosmic Mind, in which all the common contents 
of the world as well as all the individuals themselves exist as ideas, 
and are represented in every individual mind within the Cosmic Mind 
The ideas imagined by Brahma are the common objects of experience 
of us all, although in our own mind they enter as our own. Or, it 
might also be said that they are the teals {limbo) which our minds 
imitate or copy (pr<\tibin\txfi. And as every mind is only a manifestation 
of the same Cosmic Mini, it is capable of representing within itself 
other individual minds also as its own ideas. One is an idea in the 
mind of others as much as others are ideas in that of the one. And 
although nobody knows anything except his own ideas— the 
perception o! other individuals and common things being onr own 
ideas— yet they are believed as existing in a common umrerse, for 

they ate the common ideas of all alike. As it is possible that several 

men may see the same dream, so, m the same way, it is also a fact 
that we all experience the same objects. As the same form of a 
woman may be imagined individually by all, so also in every mind 
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the world-experience is imagined in the same way as it has arisen 
in the Cosmic Mind (VIb 20 7, III 55 48, V. 49 10, VIb 151 
10 , VIb 154 II , III. 53 25 , VIb 38. 4) 

Worlds within Worlds 

The terms Cosmic and individual are to be understood only in a 
relative sense That which is considered as an individual in relation 
to a wider Cosmic Mind and its contents, may, m its own turn, be 
considered as cosmic in relation to the entities within its own objective 
experience For, according to Vasistha, every object has a subjective 
aspect, i e , is a mind in which is experienced a world peculiar to 
itself, as m a dream Every idea is a monad in itself and has a world 
within its experience, every ideal content of which, again, is, m 
itself, in its turn, an individual monad having another world within 
itself There is no end to this process of worlds within worlds "Just 
as in the summer season insects are born from the perspiration of men 
and live their independent individual lives, in the same way, whatever 
is thought by the mind, be it cosmic or individual, in its own turn, 
becomes a mind’ (IV 19 3) In this way, says Vasistha, numberless 
minds were born, are being born, and will be bom, from the mind 
of the Creator and they in their own turn, become creators of their 
respective worlds In every universe there are contained millions of 
other universes, and this process goes on ad infinitum All this is 
unknown and unreal to us, but it is clearly experienced by those to 
whom their worlds are realities as dream visions are hard realities 
to those who see them, but are mere void and nothing to others 
Purity of mind and similarity of pragmatic interests can open for 
us the gateway to the wo r la's of otrter m lira's ana’ Vasistha bimseiY 
was in possession of such a power (IV 18 16, 27, IV 19 1 , III 
52 20, 111 44 34, 35, VIb 59 33,34) 

Variety of World experiences 

One need not, however, believe that all the worlds which thus arise 
successively or simultaneously are of the same kind or are governed 
by the same laws, or are evolved in the same way as r>ur own world 
There is no such law of uniformity having under its sway all the 
worlds, actual or possible Some of them may be similar in their 
entire nature others similar onlj in some respects , others quite 
different from one another. So is the ca«c with the individuals in the 
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different worlds And the theories o! Creation guen in various 
Shastras are idle fancies and false fabrications of mind They are 
like simple tales for children to engage them The Divine Mind is 
not bound by any particular laws of crention to be followed always 
and everywhere (IV 47. 14 , Via 66 23 , 24 ; IV 47. 47) 


The General Law or Manifestation or Objective World 

The manifestation of an objective world within a mind proceeds by 
way of materialisation and externalisation of ideas in the form of things, 
body and senses, consequent upon the craving or wish to enjoy the 
particular objects, the process of which can be studied in the 
phenomena of dreams , for the law of evolution or rise of an objective 
world is the same m the case of a dream, of an after death vision, or 
of the rise of a cosmos The dynamic force behind the manifestation 
of all objects in one s experience is the craving, desire or wish to be 
something, or to have something, which the creative imagination 
forthwith supplies in the form of the object that would satisfy the 
craving Desire fulfilment is the principle that is working behind the 
world experience as well as the dream experience {III 12 2, 
VIb 22 37, Via 114 17, III 4 79) 

Individuality 


Individuality, according to Vasistba, does not consist m being 
something like a simple, undecomposable spiritual entity, called 
soul It consists, on the other hand, in being a mind, manas, which 
means a peculiar mode of the Ultimate Reality determined by a 
peculiar movement, tendency, desire, or wtjY fu mragrrre TYre /arm nr 
m perpetual change It is called by various names on account of its 
different functional forms It is called Buddhi, when it knows some 
thing definitely Ahankara (ego), when it assumes for itself a distinct 
existence, Chitta, when it displays fickleness, Karma (action), when it 
moves towards a desired end , Kalpana (tmagmation) when tt thinks 
of some desired end , Vasanu (desire) when it attaches itself to some 
thing not m our possession , Indnyas (sense organs) when it reveals to 
the Self external objects and Prakrit* (root matter) when it creates 
obiects out of itself In fact, everything that we know is, accord.ng to 
TolTaZy, a mode of mind (HI 96 3, V 13 80 V 23 54, 
Ilf 46 43 , III 96 56 , III 96 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 22. 23, 24, 25 26, 
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28, 29, 27 , Via 50 17) Mind is not an} thing different and separate 
from the Absolute Brahman , it is the Brahman itself manifesting 
itself as a creative agent It is the whole looked at from a particular 
point of view (IV 42 18, V. 13 24, V 13 53 , Via 96 19) From 
the point of view of grossness and limitations there may be distm 
guished three gradea m the manifestation of mind, namel}, the monad 
(jiva), the ego (ahatikara) and the body (de/ia) Jtia or monad is 
that aspect of mind m which it originates as a ray from the Absolute 
Consciousness and is jet very subtle in character The ego is 
jtia in a grosser and more limited form in which objectivit) acquires 
a greater degree The body is the grossest form of the mind 
(III 64 12, 14 , III 13 15, 22, 24, 28 29) There is no limit to the 
number of monads m the world The universe is full of monads all 
around (III 43 1,1V 43 2, 3) And monads are of various kinds 

Thought Power 

We as minds have got a tremendous power at our command Thought 
is the most potent force in the world Mind, according to Toga 
tamtha, is omnipotent (III 11 16) It is endowed with creative 
power (VI b 139 1) In creating a world for itself, the mind is 
absolutely free (III 4 79) We all attain what we aspire for All 
that we intensely desire comes to us early or late in accordance with 
the effort we put in to acquire it Our own efforts guided by our own 
aspirations are the warp and woof of our destiny (III 45 12, 

III 54 48) The nature of things around us is as we think it to 

be Our lives are what w e make them by our thought All that we 
are is the result of how we have thought Thoughts are the bricks with 
which we build the mansion of our personality Thought is our destiny 
We become what we vyisli, desire and imagine to become The world 
around us is the reflex of our thought It changes its appearance as we 
change The extent of space and the duration of time are relative 
to our thoughts and emotions (III 56 28, 30 , II 1 60 16, 17, 20, 

21,22, 28 , VIb 148 33 , VIb 100 3, IV 23 13) Toith intense 

belief or bhaiana is the secret of all achievements Our perceptions 
are coloured by our beliefs (IV 21 56 58, IV 21 20 21,22, 

IV 17 4, Via 51 3) Our mind is also the maker of our happiness 

nnd miser} Even bondage and freedom are the states of our mind 
and are wrought by our thought (III 98 3, III 99 43, 111 115 24) 
Our objective world is but the projection of our own imagination and 
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the realisation of our own desires (III 96 8-10 The bddy is also 
a creation of mind and can be changed by it into any condition * 
Most of the diseases of the body originate in the disturbances of 
mind, and can be cured by right thinking and re education of Jbe 
mind (IV. 45 7, IV 13 19, IV 23 16, Via 28 34) It is 
in the power of everyone to continue well and young as long as one 
likes For whatever the mind determines to experience no agency 
can. obstruct (lil 91 4, III 92 14) If we never allow 

the balance of the mind to be overthrown by ambitions cares 
anxieties and worries, etc , there is no reason why disease should 
ever lodge in the temple of our body (Via 26 10 35) Happiness 
is another name for the harmony of mind , right culture of mind 
is the secret of joyful living (V 2i 12, 14) Suffering is due to 
our wrong belief that we are finite beings 

Secret of Supernormal Powers i 

The secret of attaining supernormal powers, according to Togataiutto, 
is to deny ones identity with the physical body, which is another 
name for limitation, imperfection and incapacity of affecting great 
things and to affirm one s being spiritual m nature and therefore full 
of higher capacities Through this process of constant denial of the 
actual limitations and thoughtful auto suggestion and affirmation 
of the ideal perfection, very extraordinary capacities are evolved 
in us (III 57 30 33 , Via 82 26) Transcendental powers can 
also be realised through the control of Kundxlini Shakti residing in 
the solar plexus of the body To realise higher powers, the power in 
the solar plexms has to be aroused and directed to the brain Jt is 
done through the control over the movements of Pram with the 
help of a teacher When one has mastered Kundahni Force, 
one can easily see the invisible tiddha» can leave bis body at will 
and enter another body, can have a vision of distant events and 
things, and can become abnormally small or large in size, whenever 
desired (Via 24 , VI a 80 , VI a 81 , VI a 82) 

Thb Self 

The concept of Self is different from that of individuality The 
search after the Self is the search after that within us which never 
changes m spite of perpetual change in the personality It is the 
search after the essence of the subjective aspect of the universe 
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Vasistha, therefore, tries to find out what aspect of us endures 
throughout all the levels of experience, namely, waking, dream, 
sleep and the “fourth," in which all these are transcended The 
subject cannot be an object He, therefore, tries to find out also what 
aspects of our being can be made objects of our experience and, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as the Self, which must be the ultimate 
Subject within us He also tries to discover the prime mover within us 
which sets all other aspects of our personality in motion The 
pnme mover, the subject, and the permanent reality in us is the Self, 
according to JTogaiasistha It evidently follows that the body, the 
senses, the mind, the intellect, the ego and the individuality, etc , 
cannot be the Self, as all of them can be transcended on one or the 
other level of experience , as all of them are objects of consciousness, 
and as all of them are moved to activity by something else from the 
deep within Further, there cannot be duality between the subject and 
the object ultimately, otherwise knowledge would not be possible 
Therefore, Vasistha thinks that the Self in the subject should be 
identical in essence with the ultimate substance of the object, the 
Ultimate Essence of the Universe The Self, according to him, is 
the Reality that is at the root of the Universe which manifests itself 
m all things of the world (Via 78 18-29 Via 6 15^16 V 73 4 , 
IV 22 33 , V 26 12, V 34 52) 

Death and after 

The individuality, however changing and impermanent it ma> be 
is not dissolved with the decay of the physical body and its total 
dissolution by death The body is only an external manifestation 
of the inner will to be, which with countless desires and hopes 
persists to continue as an individual mind and shall, as n consequence 
of the unfulfilled desires, surely experience another body and another 
world What the Joss of the physical body does js only that it shuts 
the individual from the experience of this world, which is relative to 
these senses It would be wrong to believe that the individual is 
totally extinguished or effaced out of existence from all worlds. Death 
brings about only a change in the kind of the objective world of the 
individual It shuts from us the world with which vve are no longer 
en rapport It is not a passage of the individual to any distant place 
but an experience, after temporary insensibility consequent upon the 
shock of losing the vision of this bodj and this world, of a new 
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objective world tn thin very place, if the expression can be used rightly 
and seriously in this connection This new experience is, of course, 
not accidentally determined It is what “the dead ones' 1 morally 
deserted, although coloured by and imagined in accordance with their 
long cherished beliefs Having thus enjoyed the joys of heaven or 
suffered the torments of hell, according to their desires, beliefs and 
merits, they again experience the life of th s world, if any desire 
for the objects of this world remained potential in them For the 
chain that binds us to any thing or world is desire It 13 only those 
persons who have become absolutely free from desire, who have 
tealised their identity with the absolute, and thus have realised living 
liberation (Jnanm«kti) that, having given up their physical bodies, 
do not undergo any further experience of any world, because all their 
desires having been given up, they have no desires to fructify They 
attain, after the death of the physical body, the state of Nirvana, 
by which is meant here the total extinction of separate and individual 
existence They merge in Brahman, the Absolute Reality, which is 
the Self of us all It is also possible according to Togavatutha 
for us to conquer death to a great extent Death does not easily 
overcome those who keep themselves above sorrows cares and anxieties 
those who arc not slaves to their changing moods and passions Those 
who arc pure in heart and character can live as long as they like 
Kakabhitshimda is an example of one who has conquered death 
(VIb 18 1 , V 71 67, 68 , VIb 105 24,29,30 , III 55 9 1 1 MO 31 43 
HI 55, Via 51 39, IV 43 29, IV 42 13 15 Via 23 5 12) 


The Cosmic Mind 

Most of us, the individuals within a world system, receive the world 
idea or find it represented m us, but do not create it in the real sense 
of the word Most of the minds ore reproductive rather than creative 

actually, although potentially all etc eap.ble of the greatest creative 

power But there is a mind which r«dl„ creates ,deas m his conscious 
. , . re at things of the external world like 

ness, which lor us are the re b r , 

_ , nrf . ftnS etc , which are regarded as tacts and 

mountains, rivers and «*•»** ’ or may „ ot experience 

thmgs unalterable by our though^ ' tl f e „ b)cct s real for 
them, but toy are there Jbemrndwh.^ ^ ^ ^ 

us is called Brahma in « B [ creates this world through Ins 
has imagined the oorlrl idea tsitruma 
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imaginative activity with the freedom and skill of an artist. He does 
not follow any previously existing plan, for there is none in existence 
or in memory, Brahma being a fresh wave in the ocean of the Absolute 
Consciousness He is the Lord of our Cosmos. We and the world 
around us are his thoughts in the literal sense of the term, and live, 
piove and have our being in his mind The world continues as long as 
bis imagination is at work and will collapse or dissolve when he ceases 
from his play of imagination. Then the Cosmic Mind too merges back 
into the ever-existing Reality, for individuality and activity are 
identical The rise of BrahmS in the ocean of Brahman is the most 
mysterious fact. He is like a sprout coming out from the seed of the 
Absolute when it tends to evolve objects out of itself. The Absolute in 
its creative aspect or power, by its own will, in a merely playful 
overflow, comes to self-consciousness at one point, which, in other 
words, js self-forgetfulness of the Whole, and on account of intensity 
there, begins to vibrate, agitate or pulsate, in the form of thinking or 
imagining activity, and finally assumes a separate and distinct existence 
for itself as apart from the whole whose one aspect it is in reality 
(III. 55. 47 , III, 3. 35 , VI b 208. 27-28 ; IV 44. 14 , IV. 42. 4, 
5; Via 114.15 16; Via 33 21 ; III. 114 10 , 111.114 20, 
VI o 11. 37). 

The Creative Impulse 

Brahma is regarded by Vasistha to be a wave of mentation in the 
ocean of the Absolute Consciousness, Brahman. The cause of the rise 
of this wave is not an external or quasi -external force or influence. It 
is the Creative Impulse (Spanda »hakti), an inherent energy, a power 
of movement, a will to manifest in finite forms, of the Reality Itself, 
which is ever present in the Reality, either as in actual operation or in 
potential rest. The Absolute and Its Creative Power are not two 
realities. The Power is ever identical with the Absolute. When the 
Power is active, it may falsely assume a separate and distinct reaht) 
for itself, but when it ceases to work, it turns back to its source, and, 
merging therein, becomes undifferentiated. In that state there is no 
creation In Yagavaththa, the Creative Power is called by various 
names, such as, Spanda -thakti, Samkalpa-thilcti , Jaganmayj and Prakrth 
(VI a 84. 6 ; VI a. 83. 16 ; VI a. 85. 14 ; Vi b 84. 3 ; VI b. 54. 2 i 
VI b 84. 26-27 ; VI b. 82. 6, 7, 9 ; VI b. 83. 14 ; VI b. 85. 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19). 
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The Absolute Reality 

It is \er y difficult to say anything about the essential nature of the 
Absolute What can one say of the Ultimate Reality which is the 
Substance of all things, the Unity behind the subject and the objects 
of Experience, the Essence of all forms, the Ocean in which we oil live 
and mo\e , from which we, down from the Logos to the tiniest vermin, 
originate , in which we are tossed up and down by the force of out 
own desires ; and in which we break os bubbles when the force of will 


to be is spent up ? Words fail to describe it, for they are all but 
linguistic symbols for things of the manifested world, and the Reality 
is much more than its manifested aspects The categories of our 
experience are, one and all, incapable to express the Reality which is 
in and beyond the world experience No aspect of the Whole can be 
equated with the Whole A1I our concepts— matter, mind , subject, 
object , one, many , self, not self , being, non being , bondage, 
liberation , ignorance, knowledge , light, darkness , etc , etc , 
comprehend one or the other aspect of Reality, but not the Absolute 
Reality as such They prove unsatisfactory when applied to the 
Reality which is inherent in everything denoted by a concept os ueH os 
its opposite — its other, in contradistinction to which it is this thing 
All conceptual moulds crack under the weight of Reality All the 
grooves created by philosophy to fit the reality in are unsatisfactory, 
for there always remuins much of the reality that “ cannot be fitted 
into a groove’ * The Reality, therefore, if to be described at all, should 


be described in all terms, posits e and negative, and not m any one 
of the opposite terms Either affirm everything of It, or deny every* 
thing to It, if you have to speak of It at all Otherwise, keep sildnt, 
if you have already arrived intellectually at the synthesis of alJ 
affirmation and negation to the silent realisation of the Absolute Calm, 
the Blissful Nirvana of which ft }J the joys of the world are but 
irsigmficant fractions (Via 33 4 5 , Via 53 9 , VI b 52 9 
III 10 7, 14, 36 , VI a 9 18, 23 , HI 10 14 18 , HI 5 5 , V 
73 19, III 91 36, VI b 10 14, III 1 12 HI 5 6 7 , V 87 
20 VI b 61 6, 10 , VI a 48 10 , VI b 52 36 , VI b 52 27 , 
VI b 8 10 HI 5 22, III 7 20,21,22,23, III 9 50, 55,58, 
59 , III 10 39, 40, 41, 47, 52, 33, 46 , HI H 98 , VI a 37 12) 


Everything is Brahman 


Every form ,n (he world is a man.festat.oh of the Absolute Reality, 
Brahman, the Ultimate Conscious Blissful Existence, throu e l. Its 
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tower to manifest. There is nothing here or anywhere, which is not 
a mode of the Reality, which, in spite of being differentiated in 
countless forms, keeps Its Unity intact, because It in itself is the 
continuous medium in which all forms, which are such only in relation 
to each other, persist temporarily One form may be separate and 
distinct from another form as such, but can never be separate and 
distinct from the Reality of which it is a form An ornament of 
gold is never separate from gold with which it is ever one and 
identical. Bubbles, ripples, waves, etc , are never different from 
water of which they are forms, and abstracted from which they will 
cease to be anything at all Everything, in the same way in this 
Universe, no matter whether it is physical, mental or spiritual, no 
matter whether it be great or small, no matter whether it persists 
for a moment or centuries, is indentical with the Reality, the Whole 
present behind every one of Its differentiations Everything in this 
Universe, thus, ts Brahman We are Brahman ‘ Thou art That ’ 
It is a fact here and now, and the conscious realisation of this 
fact gives us unbounded power and joy (Via 49 29, 30, 31, 32, 
III. 100 17,23, III 1 17, V 57 1, 2 4, 5, 6,7,8,10 11, 12, III 
100 30, VI b 60 28). 

The World as Unreal Appearancf 

The test or definition of reality is eternal persistence, according to 
Yogavazistha All forms persist only temporarily, their essence is 
the only persisting reality. Thej, as forms come into existence and 
pass out of it There was a time when they did not exist as such, 
and, evidently, there will be a time when they, as such, will not be m 
>TosteorA- mo matter whether that time comes after n moment or after 
aeons How can, therefore, any form or thing be said to be real in 
the true sense of the term ? But they undoubtedly are also not 
unreal in the true sense of the term, for they partake of reality, however 
little it may be, because they peisist for some time at least They 
may not be absolutely real, but they are not totally unreal at present 
A new category is required to comprehend this fact of the forms 
being neither absolutely real nor unreal, but persisting temporanl) 
Vasistha calls such things m\thya (not true), andya (that which 
exists not), mSya (that which is not) and bhrama (delusion), etc 
Appearance may be the best philosophical term to express these 
ideas There is another sense also in which Vasistha considers the 
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Objective forms not as icahties but as appearances As we already 
know, he is nn idealist of tv thorough-going type, and believes that 
tbe objects of experience are nothing apart from their appearance m 
the mind There is nothing real in the sense of being self-subsistcnt 
independently of mind. The reality of everything consists jn its 
appearance as an idea m some mind. The existence of every world 
and every object is only relative to its eypenencer. It is naught to 
another who hos not got the same or similar content in his own 
experience, like the vision of a ghost ; like things in the experience 
a hypnotised person, who actually experiences things sugge°ted 
fohimbythe hypnotiser in an empty void, where others see nothing 
at nil, or see quite different things The world and all the objects 
10 ^ Qre appearances in this sense They ore only relatively real, 
hut unreal in the absolute sense of the term (V 5 9, IV. 45 *16, 
IIr *4 62, Ilf. 65 5, III 44 27,41, Via 114 20,111 54 21 IV 
2 » 7, 12, III 67 76, IV. 41 15) 

ACCOSM1SM 

fN Itself the Absolute Reality is, according to Yogavaustha, above 
all changes, above all distinctions and differentiations, and above all 
relations All distinctions are within it, yet in Itself, as a Whole, It 
,s the ilistinctionless and homogeneous Substance All the opposites — 
Self and not self , subject and object , being and non being , one and 
many , consciousness nnd unconsciousness , rise and fall of individuals 
Md world-processes, etc — negate each other, balance each other, 
fuse with each other, neutralise each other into a zero, void (t finny a), 

8 total blankness in the Ultimate Reality, which is at the heart of 
both the opposites, neither of which as such forms the content of this 
Timeless and Spaceless Reality Thus the tantSra, creation, world, 
individuals, objects,, bondage and free lorn etc , all, os such, ate 
absent in the Absolute as considered from Its own point of view, 
because their existence as forms is relative to some particular kind 
of consciousness apart from and outside which they are noting 
They are all like dream objects which have no existence apart from 
their being perceived or imagined b> some mind Production or 
origination of an } thing* meaningless for the Absolute and from the 
Absolute point of view, form the Absolute everything ever u negated 
The Absolute » ever> thing as well as its opposite and so nothing 
as such There is no mdivrdnulity. no world, no creation, no movement 
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no bondage from the Absolute point of view Accosmism is the 
Ultimate and the highest Truth, which can be realised by every dne, 
when he ceases to be interested in the relative, particular and finite 
appearances It is the central doctrine of Yogaiasistha (Via 2 
30 35, VIb 160 8, VIb 2 36—41, IV 40 30, Via 125 1, III 
144 14, III 84 26, III 114 16, Vh 95 13, VIb 49 2, 4, 8, 9, 
IV 40 26, 34, Via 49 5, Via 94 54, VIb 54 17, III 100 4) 

LECTURE. V 

Realisation of the Absolute Point of View 
Philosophy and Life 

IN India, philosophy has never been only an intellectual investigation 
into the nature of the Ultimate Reality or a disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge The task of a philosopher, here, is not over with bis 
having constructed a metaphysical system, which may satisfy the 
intellect The intellect is not the whole man, and probably not the 
most important aspect of man He has other aspects, equallj, or 
probably more, alive in him which also seek for satisfaction The 
questions of Ramachandro, in answer to which the sage Vasistha 
is said to have given his philosophy, are not intellectual difficulties 
so much as an enquiry into how suffering can be allayed It is 
really doubtful whether man would have philosophised at all if he 
were absolutely happy If the Self satisfied and Perfect Absolute 
is ever free from want and is Blissful in Itself, what is that to us ? It 
will be like an enormous treasure of wealth existing somewhere, which 
we cannot use We would not even care to talk of such a thing We 
want to discover something that tee can enjoy , same eternal Joy or 
Bliss m which toe can participate “Everything is dear to us for our 
own sake” is an eternal truth declared by YSjfiavalkya An important 
part of the task of a philosopher, therefore, is to show how far his 
philosophy is practically useful in life How- it allays human misery ? 
How final satisfaction can be attained with the help of his philosophy ? 
How can his philosophy be lived ? How can the subhmcst 
concepts of his metaphysics be made actual in life ? How can the 
human point of view which is characterised by suffering be transcended 
and the Absolute point of view be realised ? In this lecture, we shall 
learn from Vasistha how, m order to save ourselves from the bondage 
nna misery of fimtude, we can actually realise the Absolute point of 
view, in which alone there is Peace and abiding Happiness. 
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The Ultimate Source of Happiness 
"A ll creatures," says the author oE Tojaiasutha, “strive for happiness” 
(VI a 10S 20) But they seek for it in wrong places We art under 
a delusion that we can be happy by being worldly prosperous All 
kinds of sense pleasures and worldly joys have the seeds of pain 
and sorrow hidden within them (V. 49 6 7 , V 9 41, VI b 93 
39,73,75,78; V 9.5 2). The sum total of all pains and pleasures 
of life is probably no positive addition to the Self , it is a blank zero 
When you think that you arc actually gaming in the world, you 
will probably find that you have really gained nothing “On 
reflection, the entire activity of life will be revealed to be unsubstantial 
(attn)" (VI a 78 8) No increase in our wealth, possessions and 
objects of enjoyment ever increases the chances of our thirst for 
happiness being satisfied Even a flood in a mirage river will not 
quench the thirst of a thirsty man No amount of dream wealth 
will ever allay the suffering of n poor man (IV 46 3 4) Things 
as such, according to Vasistha, are neither pleasant nor painful, 
agreeable nor dtsagreeable It is our own attitude towards them that 
makes them appear so The same object may be pleasant, painful 
or indifferent to different persons, and to the same person at different 
times If w e hanker for some object, contact with it is pleasant, 
and the pleasure decreases in proportion as our hankering for it 

diminishes in intensity The contact with an object which is not 

desired by us is felt indifferently, whereas it will be felt as positively 
painful in case we have an aversion for it From this he concludes 
that pleabuie pain, agreeableness or disagreeableness of objects 
depends nn our desire and not on the objects themselves (VI a 44 2 , 
Via 12018 20, Via 44 4) Really speaking, the rise of a desire 

in US for something and its persistence for some time are themselves a 

painful experience, and our obtaining the desired object is pleasant only 
because U relieves us from* the pain of an unfulfilled desire by 
removing the desire So enjoyment of the object* of de=ire is 
only negatively pleasant In reality, therefore, presence and absence 
of desire are our pain and pleasure (VI b 36 24 , Vlb 68 31) But 
,{ desire is permanently and absolutely eradicated from mind, there 
will not only be freedom from pam, but there will also be an experience 
of a peculiar and abiding Joy or Bliss which cannot be enjoyed as long 
as hankering for objects continues (V 74 24 5 0) “The joy of 
desirelcssness is much greater than and superior to that of ruling over 
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an empire, of tbe company of one’s beloved, of Heaven, and that 
experienced by Vishnu” (V 74 44) This Joy is really the Bliss 
inherent m the Absolute Reality, which is our very Self The Absolute 
is the real home of abiding Happiness It is the Bliss itself, for which 
all of us are consciously or unconsciously seeking (V 54 70, 72, 69) 
A glimpse of this Joy can be had when the mind is at peace, when it 
is not functioning m its usual way of thinking of this or that object, 
but is calm and quiet (Via 44 26, 27) 

Bondage and Liberation 

In spite of, thus, ever living in the ocean of Bliss, we are at the mere) 
of external objects for happiness In spite of our own Self being the 
fountain head of Joy, we are seeking for it in the objective world 
This is our trouble This is what is called bondage (land ha) by 
Vasistha (II 2 5, V 13 20, III 1 22) This, however, is only 
one aspect of our bondage, which assumes different forms in our 
intellectual, emotional and volitional nature When we are bound 
we are bound in all aspects of our being In fact, we are ever one 
with the Infinite and Absolute ReaJitj, jet at the present stage of our 
evolution tee do not know that (IV 12 2) , we are in realitj unlimited 
and omnipotent, yet we feel fo be fnxte, limited ami weak 'IV 27 22, 
23,25), Bliss is the very being of us, yet vve dture (IV 27 18, 
Via 10 8) this or that object, thinking wrongly (IV 12 2) that it 
will bring happiness to us Our abiding and enduring essence is the 
Self, the Reality behind everything yet we take it to be the ejo 
(Via 99 11) , everjthmg is within my Self and mj Self is within 
e ery thing yet I limit my interest (IV 27 25) to this or that object, 
prefer this over that, attach mjself to particular things and action*; 
possess something and reject another No form is real, yet we take 
everything to be real AH thpsc are so many aspects of our bondage, 
release from which is called Liberation' (moJesha), which consists in 
our oon«*io«* r«iIj*afion of our being identical with the Absolute and 
freedom from limitations of all kinds It is the s«*me as the dissolution 
of wind or individuality (IV 73 39), as indifference to objects of 
enjoyment nnd destrelettnest (VIb 3S 32) , as dropping doten of tbe 
world from consciousness (II! 21 11), ns freedom from ignorarce 
about the Self (Vlb 20 17) This experience (metiXi) con be 
realised tven while one is nine in this body, for, w cure one with tl» 
Absolute her* and 
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The \u\ of attaining Liberation 
According to .FesrataMt.fa, there is no other way to attain Liberation 
than Self-kncicUrtge* os bondage is due to ignorance of the fact that 
wc are here and now the Absolute Liberation cannot be attained by 
living m a forest, undergoing penances (VIb 199 30), performance or 
renunciation of any kmd of actions, undergoing any disciplinary practices 
(VIb 1 99 31), pilgrimages, distribution of alms, bath in the sacred 
mere, learning, meditation on any thing, yoga, sacrifices (VIb 174. 24), 
fate, performance of duties, riches, friends (V 3 8 ), fasting (III 6 4), 
Scripture, words of a teacher, worship of any god (VIb 174 26), etc 
Some of these things may take one to beaver, but not to Liberation 
(VIb 174 26) Knowledge alone is the means of Liberation (II 11 
36 , V 83 18 , III 7 17 , V 13 89) The saving knowledge con 
ststs in the conviction that Brahman is the only reality, that eieiy 
thing is Brahman , that nothing other than Brahman is real , that 
Brahman „ the very Self of os ,V 79 2, 3 , VIb MO i) This 
tight knowledge can be acquired only through ones own thinking and 
effort Nothing else lull bring ngh. knowledge home to any bod) 
(Ul 6 9 , Via 118 4 , V 12 18 . V 5 6) To th.nl octree b 
mind is robe punfied , punficatron of mind ,s effected thresh the 
study of philosophical works, association with the wise and coins a 
of virtue fV S S , V 21 11) No Shi, Ira, we most .Iso remember, 
can make osreal.se the Self, if we do not make our own attemp s 
along thenght mterpr.tation of our Experience, and thereb), U 
the direct rotomon of the Self (VIb 197 18, Via 41 13) The 
Scripture and the words of great teachers have value only so far as 
they suggest to us the existence o! the Self, the Absolute, o which 
we, a. fhe present stage of our knowledge and cxper.cn, e, are 

aware (VIb 197 19, 20, 21 > 25 > 29) , , 
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anybody, unless the ^lattM 0 wn purified mmd can show 
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other remedy (VIb 162 18) What is not attained through one’s own 
constant efforts, vairagya and control over senses, cannot be attained 
through anything else in the three worlds (IV 43 18) Vishnu, 
however long propitiated and however pleased, cannot bestow Self 
knowledge on one who does not think himself (V 43 10) Nothing 
great is ever achieved through any god, teacher or wealth (V 43 17} 
If a spiritual preceptor (teacher) could raise one to liberation without 
one’s own efforts, why can he not raise a bull, an elephant or a camel 
to Liberation” (V 43 16) ? God is not to be sought for elsewhere, 
according to Yocravasutha He resides within every one (III 7 2) 
One’s own body is as good a temple of God as, and probably better 
than, any ever built by man The God residing within this temple is the 
same that is immanent in Shiva Vishnu, Sun and Brahma (III 7 4) 

‘ Those who, leaving the God residing within their own heart, go 
to other gods are like those fools who, having thrown away the 
precious gem they had in their hands, run after ordinary glass pieces 
(V 8 14) It is through knowledge alone that the God residing 
within the heart can be found out and attained, and not through the 
pains of other performances (III 6 12) ' The artificial and e hovvy 

ways of worshipping God are only for the ignorant and for those uho'e 
minds are not fully grown and are restless (Via 30 5) Knowledge 
is the only thing required to worship Him (Via 38 24 25) A wise 
man always worships God by thinking of Him in spite of his being 
busy in the activities of life that have fallen to his share Ever} 
moment a living presence of God is felt by the wise man, whatever he 
might be doing He worships God by offering Him all that he does 
gets or en]o>s His work itself is the worship of God, as he offer* 
everything to him (Via 39 30 48) 

According to Yogavatittha, performing or giving up any kind of action 
whether it be religious, moral or worldly is immaterial for attaining 
liberation It is foolish to believe that action can be given up Life 
is action , thought is action Individuality is action As long as one 
is an individual, is thinking and living, one is acting Renunciation 
of physical and worldly activities is impossible and is not required for 
the attainment of Liberation (Via 2S 8, 6 VIb 2 34, 31, 35, 42 
43) The root of action is desire or will That is to be cut off 
Personal desire and willing are to be given up and not actions (Vra 2 
44 , IV 38 4) “They who give up actions without giving up desire 
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or them, effect a renunciation which is no renunciation at ail” (Via, , 
34). For Self-realisation, one has not to go to a forest renouncing 
the worldly duties and activities The busy home-life is no bar to 
Self-realisation. Renouncing the activities of life and residing in a 
forest do not in the least help one whoso mind is not already at peace 
(Vlh 3 25, 38) The story of the queen CbudFila and her husband 
Shikhidhvvaja is a beautiful illustration of this fact The queen 
attained Liberation while living a busy home-life and ruling over a 
kingdom, whereas the king could not, even when he had left home, 
kingdom and society, unless helped by his wife in attaining Self-realisa- 
tion through right thinking 

t Practical Sclf-keausatjon 

"Knowledge for Vasistha is not a mere satisfaction of the natural craving 
to know , nor is it a means to worldly gains, like money, name and 
honour, ac n is generally regarded at the present time People who 
acquire knowledge for these purposes are mere sellers of knowledge, 
rather than true lovers and livers of knowledge, which only the trulj 
w ise men are (Vfb 21 i 8) We have not onl> to know , but also to 
and to fed — [or all these aspects are at the root one— -and to expand 
pan pam To know truly the Absolute, we have to expand into the 
Absolute (VIb 22 1 5) How actually to effect this expansion is 
therefore as important a problem of our life as to know the nature of 
Reahtj It is called Yoga by Vasistha (Via 13 3, Via 128 30 31) 
Yoga or Self realisation must be a process along two lines, which are 
m fact one and the same, namely, denial of the individuality, which 
is hut the same as limitation and imperfection etc , and. affirmation of the 
Self, which is perfection and universality \s our individuality does 
not consist only of intellect but also of emotion and activity, which are 
identically ibe same nt the root, and as the Self is not only the Absolute 
Consciousness but also the Absolute Rest and Absolute Bliss, the 
practice of Self realisation may proceed along three ways, or along any 
one of them, for they are only the three aspects of the same process, 
namely (1) Intellectual conviction of not being an individual, but of 
being the Infinite Absolute , (2) Negation of desire, attachment, likes 
and dislikes, imagining to gam this or that, possessing this or that, and 
feeling to be an individual, etc all of which are the various aspects 
of our emotional nature Along with this negative process, we require 
the positive cultivation of equanimity, universal brotherhood, cosmic 
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feeling of oneness with all beings, and love of the Self, verging on 
ecstacy ; and (3) Practice in stopping the perpetual activity of life 
manifesting itself in the constant rising and setting of the vital breath 
(prana), which is an external symbol of our internally being m perpetual 
flux, along with lengthening the usually unnoticed moments of rest 
which occur when one current of the vital breath has set m and the 
other has not taken its rise. This moment of rest in the breathing 
activity corresponds to that experience of rest in consciousness, however 
fugitive it may be in our ordinary life, when one idea has ceased to 
occupy the held of consciousness and another has not yet appeared 
This, in bnef, is the practical method of Self-realisation according to 
YogavasistTia It embodies in itself all the best that has been discovered 
in India (Via 69 48; IV. 11. 59; Via 69 49; Via 69 52; 
III. 7. 27-28, 30 ; 111. 21. 78 , III. 21 12 , III. 4 53-56 , Via 69 41 , 
V. 78. 15 , V. 13 83 ; V. 78 16 ; Via 69. 44 ; Via. 25.13-19, 50, 51 ; 
Via. 26 36-37, V. 78. 38-39; V. 4J 40, Via. 29. 7-8 ; V 24 15; 
III. 112. 9 ; IV. 11 27 ; V. 13 80 , III 53 3 ; V. 17. 8 ; VIb 15. 2 5 
VIb 8. 2; VIb 116 1-3; VIb 28. 23; V. 13. 21 , V. 18. 61; 
III. 95 35; Via. 93. 62, 69 ; V 62, 7-12). 

Seven Stages on Tut Path of self-realisation 
Although m reality the Self is ever realised and the individual ever 
identical with the Absolute, yet, from the point of view of the 
individual, it is a gradual process which ma\ extend to any length of 
time or to several lives of the individual, in accordance with the 
intensity of his aspiration and earnestness of his efforts. Several 
stages may be marked on this progressive path of evolution of the 
individual consciousness into the Ab olute Vasistha marks them as 
seven The fire t stage is when the individual, having come to the 

consciousness of the evils of individual h\ ing, aspires to transcend it 
( ShuhheehcJihs ). The Second, when he philosophises over and investi- 
gates into the nature of the Self and the world (Vtchara nfi) The 
third, when on account of the knowledge of its ultimate unreality 
revealed by philosophical thinking, the individuality (mindl becomes 
less and less assertive and less felt (Tanumanata) The fourth, when 
the aspirant begins to feel the being of the Real Self within him 
The fifth, when clinging to the objects of the world 
is finally overcome through one’s rising above all desires (Amnitokti) 

The sixth, when all things are realised to be unreal in the Absolute 
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(^a33rthibhdtanS) t or (according to another reading) when the 
individual imagines himself to be the Ultimate Reality (Paditrtfta* 
Mitand) And the seventh, when the mystic experience of being one 
with the Reality is realised in consciousness (Tflrya) This is the 
Ust door which opens into the unspeakable Nxnana Those who 
h\e cn the 7th stage are called Jnanmuktat (the liberated living) 
Beyond that is the condition called the Disembodied Liberation 
(111. 118 2-16). 


The Life of Liberation 

The life in which a sage experiences the last stage of Self realisation 
ls the last life of individuality, which, from the stand-point of bis 
subjective experience, has already been transcended and negated, 
But which, objectively, still continues ns a material effect of bis 
previous willing in the form of this life It is a shadow m the 

material world, ns it were, of the previous subjective individuality, 
which is no longer m existence Thoughts, it seems, take time to be 
materialised in the objective world, like the light of distant stars in 
reaching our eyes It is possible that a star, whose light is reaching 
us now, and so giving us the impression of its present existence, may 
have been long ago effaced out of existence, if it was distant enough 
To us the existence of such a star is a fact, but m the world where the 
star actually was, it is no longer in existence and no longer perceived 
So is the case with the individuality of a Jtvanmukta, a sage 
who has totally dissolved his individuality and who actually doe* not 
feel to be an individual in the world of Spirit and Thought, but who 
appears to be living, nay, actually lives in the physical world, as 
an effect, as a passing shadow, of the previous individuality His life 
is a reality to others, hut an appearance in his mind, and unreal for 
his Self in which he now has bis conscious being This, m brief, is the 
idea of Jivanmuiti, the liberation of a man who is yet living according 
to Yogniasisttia A large number of verses is devoted to the description 
of such a life We give below a bnef description of bow such 
a sage lives and behaves in the world 

Pleasures do not delight him , pains do not distress (VIb 169 1) 
There is no feeling of like or dislike produced in his mind even 
towards serious, violent and continued states of pleasure or pain 
(VIb 197 27) Although externally engaged in worldly actions, 
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he has no attachment in his mind to any object whatsoever (Vlb 
•169 8) His conduct does not annoy any body , he behaves like 
an ideal citizen and a friend of all Outwardly he is very busy, but 
very calm and quiet at heart (Vlb 98 S) He is free from the 
restrictions of caste, creed, stage of life ( ashram ) custom and 
Scriptures (Via 122 2) He rests unagitated m the Supreme Bliss 
(VJa 122 4), He does not work to get anything for himself He is 
ever happy, and never hangs his joy on anything else <VIb 122 5) 
His face is never without the lustre of cheerfulness on it (Via 116 3) 
He behaves with other fellow beings as the occasion and the status 
of the person demand, without the least stain on his mind In the 
company of the humble, he is humble To the knave he appears as a 
knave He plajs a child m the company of children , he is a jou tb 
among the young , and he acts as an old man m the company of the 
aged ones He is full of courage m the party of courageous people 
and shares the misery of the miserable ones (V 77 13 14) There 
is nothing which he has to achieve He therefore performs and gives 
up actions without much concern like children (V 77 25) In spite 
of his being occupied with actions appropriate to the time, place and 
circumstances he is not touched by pleasure or pain arising from them 
(V /7 26) lie never feels despoi dent, proud, agitated, cast down 
troubled or elated (V 77 32) He is full of mercy and magnanimity 
even when surrounded by enemies (V 18 6) He regards his activities 
as a part of the Cosmic Movement and performs them without any 
personal desire (V 6 1) He never bankers for the pleasures that 
are not in his hand but enjoys all those he has (IV 46 8) The idea 
of ‘ I and ‘ mine, of something to be achieved and something to 
hs. e.v'ivied., has died. within him (V 16 20) No punpa-ie of the 
sage is served by any activity, nor by abstaining from activity He 
therefore, does as the occasion suits him (Vlb 199 4) E v6n doing 

all sorts of actions the liberated one is always in gamddht (V 62 6) 

He is a maha karta (great worker) He works without any anxiety, 
egoistic feeling, pnde or impurity of heart (VI 115 13) Heis« 
maha bholtd (great enjo>er) He does not discard the pleasures that 
he has got nor desires the pleasures that fe has not got (I V 46 SJ 
He finds equal pleasure in old age death misery, poverty and ruling 
over an empire (Via 115 25) He eats with equal gusto fb e 
eatables of all tastes of ordmarj and superior quality <Y r Ja 115 28) 

He does not make any of the natural functions oflus body para!} se 
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/or want of proper exercise His body is n kingdom unto him, over 
which he rules wisely and well He keeps it healthy and does not 
starve it of the appropriate requirements {IV 23 1-2, 18, 29, 45 ; 
VIa . 104 40-44) So far as the external behaviour (vyaiahara) is 
concerned, there is no difference between the liberated and the 
'gnorant The difference, however, consists in the presence of desire 
ln the case of the latter which is totally absent m the former 
(IV. 15 37) The life of a liberated sage is really the noblest and 
the happiest life From him goodness is scattered all around 
(V. 39 53 ) Having seen him, having heard about him, having met 
with him, and having remembered him all creatures feel delighted 
(V 39 54) He has no longer any struggle for livelihood The 
guardian angels of the world protect and support him, as thej do the 
entire cosmos (IV 32 38 39) 

Nirvana or the Final Liberation *kom the 
World experience 

Such a man or woman — for we must also remember that in Yogaumslha 
men and women have equal claims and equal rights in matters of 
spiritual attainments and Self realisation, without any further distinction 
of caste or nationality — is no longer bound by the universal Low of 
Karma to undergo another birth or experience another objective world 
as a consequence of his thoughts and activities in this life He or she 
is outside the pale of the Law of Karma, because only those acts, 
mental or physical, have to germinate or fructify into future lives and 
experiences which are done with a motive, with a conscious desire to 
attain or avoid something But the actions which are performed 
spontaneously, without any tew, motive os attachment, are 
above retribution, fructification and bondage (Via 87 19, 21 
VIb 199 7,33, IV 38 16 17) Thus the sage, who has transcended 
all desires, is free from attachment and is above all selfish willing, 
is beyond the pale of the Law of Karmayhala He is not bound 
by any of his actions to experience its consequence m this or anj 
other life When all the previous actions have borne fruit, there 
is no more necessity, in the case of the wise, of undergoing the 
experience of anv other life 'Via 103 31 v Ia 2 43 , V *2 14) 

His personality (mind, individuality, fimlude, limitedness) will be 
dissolved in the Infinite Ocean of Bliss, when he has finished to 
experience the fruits of his previous desires sank ilyas and kirmai, 
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previous to the rise of desirele^ness. Free from limited or embodied 
existence, and free from the future vision of au unreal and illusory 
objective world, he shah he reinstated in the Absolute Experience 
(IV. 42. 13). 
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APPENDIX TO THE LECTURES 
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argfainn TtnstSt Sintra {nataatS 11 ?°j 11 ( j-££-U ) 
mnfrata stain matt Ttgmaa: 1 
stta Jttatnratntfa TttHiai: nniffStaig 11 n® » ( H*’ w 1 
wataTn nsrmiifnTnrtNnanitsTiti: 1 
ssRarisma Sat Sret 5 tS Tga: 11 «t 11 ( ) 

ft#nta: : — 

sjrpro: TtgTtitgf faSSqj 1*3155 11 «n » ( l U V* > 

3 ataa a qina a Tafta a fnnnt I 
a wtnta a niSa a aStfaaatra^ 11 t« « ( > 



( 5 ? ) 

'stmta cumuli tFgy<rtq ftjtima! i 
anflRHaT a ^ana^as^isfeptar:: 11 » »y il {{■^t'O 
qaaraiaa ftfgf fo i 
^qafosqgcqt agiq & aaqa: n w n < v-«v?? ) 

^'ngxurEmmai gqiai fqrtf q?m i • 

■ ww a i r- m gi gfJntft: jjwfiiqifSw 11 n ( ic-v^-^s* ) 

- firq^ Jnwqigtai nopnmJar sqqg l 
a&q fen^ TOsia *qa^q &ag: 11 u - 5 " ( v-hv^y ) 

5 I 51 WIW fqajtv'qari Iran: I 
a qfeqsq $ qipa q%fW aqiwtii n u = n ( y-yv ^ ) 
gq£g: 5 qaigqr;jftqrafrqqr??f i 
39 ; <jj*f qalq? a asg» re tegqj>T 11 «f # ( v-tra-tt ) 
gs sqqsf<!i: tffqaaa^qtsaTiqa: 1 ( ?■'.-«< ) 

;qpti i\ qstfqjt jw?i^ amqa 11 t a ,° 11 C ) 

; — 

sqiqi? q: qsfti q snsi waiq fafeiaa. 1 

qai* a argaPt srtaqsg: a aaql # m « ( {■=:'-? ) 

3iqTtqrcsren*qf3T mt tfgiwlftqfifc 1 

St feqiHRYAlihl Pl=TI a qftqft ®Pia. II IWI ( Y.-SY-V ) 

qqaeraaiiqng: strata? Rraq^aqr 1 

aitt fqfastgsSfa dtSTO^den?: 11 ^ 11 ( ) 

Rp&Sg srarifg a a: stsjna qcg 1 

*nwf fqfit atatg qqr sqfSr afqgqgil *yy II ( } s.S-’tJ ) 

4 fct»«l(»>l«(|l«tl«raRE&T sqsasjqta. 1 

qrataw^ww ?i«a# najqiqq: 11 ?w 11 ( - Y-tv*Y j 

Pa^t at fir, faiataaff aiqiawiaa qq'a: 1 

laiaa ^yuh s w aa fisfajatara^ 11 11 ( ¥•»£-«<> ) 

aa qq fqqiior n ; i fqqqasqfa ) 

jpUfqstqatSttj aa; tii^i afawRi 11 vt® » ( 3 -s®?° ) 

qtqltq agiqra sqatf fafa* %aa: I 

Prawartg aaRr qraarat qqrea: 11 V. c " ( fS«-v ) 

WEtragfro: :— 

atqStttf fqqsira af?^ 1 

gfotg Safiaga? gfiraratretaitg. II W 11 ( VU & 3 ) 

s 
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ninjjft: guitar aasn «g?T53t I 
ftattut feataT g gaior agmasr n ?V> ll ( W.~-'i ) 
tKWpaEjgsff ttramrvfttfentfim I 
aar«?*ttaat n-gt tram g4m ttjnr ll ?V. ll f 3-U c -* ) 

! rf'n%r^?.* : — 

a a gat a aa-xam a tusfSnsia fagng. I 
afar an ara atfta giaiamtrnnwgTH n W # ( VS*"W ) 
an? afai natnaa; aitaSra rggaff l 
feattg fafawtatn sntisiifennigTtair: n U? » (VSVU) 
aantaigniaipa aftai: nir’i^ia; I ( ,-saa a J 
naiaSar ^qasi 5 Ri waj gatjagiti! 11 i?b H ( ) 
aaf f| nirmtsiTra saiaaawaijftai! I 
sgat: nrmaa^isft aai sa 11 w # ( t =S -U ) 

anal taagfat gjjrt aaa Ptfaantnt I 
aar afsaafi tw attain It ??5 » (}-S^-' 9 ) 
WJT 3 *rai •— 

^erom-MniT^ tjmsrm s^rmFU I 

aiftS Eaaa-Jtt =wd fcnntar u s?.s II ( B-aa-s ) 

araa! wnrara anr aifc sataft I 

aar ftjnasrcRts anara; trtrafcfit 11 A~ « ( a-aa = ) 

aW^aiaiai^lfa *■ 

araar^ rRaraf a a aRraai axRra I 

atag faaaaaf alattn: attaaa.li ??S 11 ( ) 

n^wngtTattr: faa^naarfnai I ls'£ =- 3) 

faafaaits'.aaaitli fa^att: Wcjrgfn ll A° u ( !•£=•« ) . 

a^a^ja aaxa aanaaRrais^f^ I 

3(*a#rrSr wawarjjafRw: tra'ffag » ?»? # ( » aJ 

agaaatiaitr.aiaaaT aratr fa I 

afe aaanraiti w: traWaftaan ii r«a n ( 5-£<= i ) 

aa?an?aniaTtanaxa?aaj*trfsn;a: l 

fSta'^fa anaarenaratifta alatt ll A\ « < MW 5 

a Fania a at?a #a?a : a a aiaarg. I 

gn; ^atanai drat aWtTOfa Saaa. n ?«» II ( *'SV<« > 

agaaaat amratitT^a %am I 

aa! waraarart; si* ja ftaa: ll ?Bi ii ( v «•?? ) 
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star msig ^ i 

gm gs^iggfea: n ?af, n ( <t-i$-*a ) 

SIfItjftfTfTc? f.-f - -t Mt:: t 

*Ja! SnTtrt strasm&t'rfiR atftan n fas II ( a-aa-^ ) 
ar ftntPct ft ms^fftt s ttit iirt smsag i 
a-j fl-t t ^-id fft tfiJrmtrRiit 3i at: n *ae n ( a-ttvw ) 
itft^g^fct wttfafef aift^Jt^tfa: i ( a-5V?= ) 

g i s mtreftfn t uqg stifeat: araafta an n fas it (a-vi-3S) 

as! gfoa ft cast jEasrea tnrft i 

BTOffnaf f^reg ^tf^ttfat anit *a h ?a° n ( w» ) 

sfa sjtmftig^naHTf:: i 



In Press 

THE PHIEOSOPHr OF VA8ISTHA. 

As presented in Yogatasislha. 

An exhaustive, comparntne and critical study of the subject with a 
systematically arranged selection of philosophically important verses from 
YogavA%i$fha. It is the first thesis (1923) nppro\ed for the degree of 
Doctor of Letters (D. Lift) by the Benares Hindu University. 

Extracts from the opinion of the Examiners .*— » 

“The Thesis of Prof. B L A trey a, M. A, on the subject of 
“Philosophy of Yogavasistha" is a \cry thorough investigation imbibed 
with a real scicnt fic spirit and conducted in accordance with the 
methods of modem criticism. It fully' deserves to be approved as a 
work that tends to the advancement of our knowledge regarding a very, 
important section of Indian philosophical and religious literature... 
Prof. Atreya deserves the highest praise for introducing into his 
exposition numerous and various references to European philosophy." 

Prof. Th. Stcherbatsk), Ph. D, 

The Russian Academy of Science, Leningrad; 

“The writer has bestowed immense time and labour in digesting 
the materials of this great work and in attempting to give it a modem 

shape. He also gave n very lucid and clear exposition of the general 

position of Yogavasistha philosophy and collected the various streams 
of thought which are loosely hung in Yogavasistha in a well-rounded 
and well-connected form” 

Prof. S. N. Dasgupto, M A., PH D ,*I.E S., 

Author of the History of Indian Phlotophy 

“Here the writer of the thesis appears to have done something not 
attempted in the manner httherto by any writer in the field, ancient or 
modern. In the actual presentation of the philosophical position .the 
author of the thesis evinces a thoroughness which is simply admirable. ■ 
He displays, throughout the writing, a deep analytic penetration into 
and a thorough and intelligent grasp of the thoughts dispersed m the 
original work, which he has not failed to round off in his comprehensive 
treatment. The exposition on the whole is simple and direct. And 
the many appropriate comparisons he has introduced, wherever the} 
were needed to illucidate intricate points, show the amount of thoughtful 
studies the writer has done for the purpose both in Western and Indian 
philosophical positions” 

Prof. P. B Adhikari, M A , Professor and the Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, Benares Hindu university 



